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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


T the time of writing the debate in the 
A French Chamber on M. Painlevé’s financial 

schemes has still to take place. But its result 
is scarcely in doubt, and, indeed, were it not for 
the fact that nobody wishes to step into his shoes, 
M. Painlevé would have been driven out of office 
some weeks ago. There was a time when a 
political crisis in France caused rejoicing rather 
than anxiety in this country. But the undignified 
bickerings between Great Britain and France 
which culminated in the occupation of the Ruhr 
are now over—one hopes, for ever—and we watch 
the present political crisis with a very real 
sympathy for the French and a sincere hope that a 
speedy and satisfactory solution may soon be 
found. Doubtless, in the event of M. Painlevé’s 
resignation, M. Herriot and the Socialists will 
make great efforts to form a strong Left Wing 
Government to carry through the capital levy. 
Possibly they will succeed, but, even should they 
do so, the crisis will only be half solved, since they 


will have to face a hostile Senate and a demand for 
large funds to meet immediate financial require- 
ments. 


RE-ENTER M. POINCARE? 


M. Briand has ambitions to head a Left Wing 
Government, but he is probably too shrewd a man 
to risk the prestige he has won in foreign affairs 
by accepting the Premiership at a moment such as 
this. There is, however, another man, M. Poin- 
caré, whose patriotism might induce him to replace 
M. Painlevé. As far as internal affairs are con- 
cerned, M. Poincaré’s return would be a welcome 
one, since the new Premier, whoever he may be, 
will have to deal drastically with the finances of 
France, and the rentiers would agree more readily 
to make financial sacrifices at the behest of a Con- 
servative than on the instructions of M. Herriot or 
one of his colleagues. In foreign affairs M. 
Poincaré’s return would be unfortunate but not 
disastrous, since he would certainly not fail to 
ratify the Security Pact. To put it unpleasantly, 
but briefly, it is too late now for him to make mis- 
chief, although one fears that Germany would 
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become even more sceptical about Locarno than 
she is already. And this scepticism could only be 
allayed by greater concessions on the part of 
France than M. Poincaré would probably be 
willing to grant. 


GERMANY AND LOCARNO 


Mr. Austen Chamberlain’s speech at the Guild- 
hall, the loving cup incident at the same banquet, 
the unofficial promise to begin the evacuation of 
Cologne on December 1, and the reappointment of 
a German member of the Rhineland High Com- 
mission have not sufficed to convince Germany 
that the former Allied Powers are sincere in their 
promises at Locarno to treat Germany as a friend 
and equal. Further evidences of the Locarno 
spirit are needed, and there is some reason to hope 
that they will be forthcoming before these lines 
appear in print. The German Nationalist Party ts 
a little alarmed at the extent of the political crisis 
it has caused by withdrawing its members from 
the Government, and would probably be willing to 
climb down provided the.concessions agreed to by 
Great Britain and France enabled it to do so with 
some show of dignity. Modifications in the regime 
in the Rhineland and the Saar mean very little to 
us, but a great deal to Germany, and it is to be 
hoped Mr. Chamberlain fully realizes that further 
efforts will be needed on his part if the Security 
Pact negotiations are to bear any but bitter fruit. 


THE MUSSOLINI PLOT 


Many political methods are futile, but none ‘s 
so futile and disastrous as political assassination. 
Not a few Italians suggest that the Zaniboni- 
Capello plot has been greatly exaggerated in order 
to strengthen Mussolini’s position. Be this as it 
may, there can be no doubt that the Fascisti have 
in fact benefited enormously from the whole busi- 
ness. There is, however, another side to the plot 
to which they carefully do not draw attention. 
Both Signor Zaniboni and General Capello are 
men who have no reason to be ashamed of their 
pasts. They are both responsible men, and even 
the present defamatory Press campaign cannot 
present them to us as hotheads. However great 
may be the enthusiasm for Mussolini caused by the 
failure of their plot to assassinate him, the very 
fact that two men of such standing should have 
been driven to use criminal methods for, as they 
believed, patriotic ends, is the best possible 
evidence of the discontent, bordering on despair, 
which is now the lot of so many Italians. 


WATCH ITALY 


As we have pointed out on previous occasions, 
Italy, with her rapidly increasing population, her 
complete lack of raw materials and her extremely 
Nationalist Government, may at any time become 
a danger to European peace. We have already 
had the Corfu affair, and both Austria and 
Afghanistan have been the recipients of threaten- 
ing messages such as are not generally sent from 
Government to Government. The latest utter- 
ances of Mussolini and the acts of his Fascist 
followers have caused intense indignation in Jugo- 
slavia, and uneasiness in Turkey. There may be 
no truth in the alleged Italo-Russian Treaty 
against Turkey, but the fact remains that the 
Italians are building important bases in the 


Eastern Mediterranean. The destruction of the 
property of former Jugoslavs living in Trieste may 
be due purely to the high spirits of the local 
Fascisti, but Mussolini cannot complain if, after 
this destruction and his own speech in Milan, the 
Jugoslavs are carrying out demonstrations against 
Italian Consulates along the Dalmatian coast, 
Mussolini has yet to learn that Europe has had 
enough of fire-eaters. 


THE GOVERNMENT AND THE UNIONS 


When Mr. Baldwin found himseif in power with 
a huge majority, there were two policies in regard 
to the abuses of Trade Unionism open to him. He 
could be prudent and leave those abuses alone, or 
he could undertake a thorough review of all legis. 
lation whereby the Trade Unions have been 
enabled to obtain a position of unique privi- 
lege. He preferred the prudent course, with- 
out being able to keep the Party as a whole 
to it. What is the position to-day? Even 
if he had a mind to do so, he could not now enter 
on the thorough policy, and he will hardly be 
allowed to adhere to a policy of non-intervention. 
Little good and much evil must be the consequence 
of half-hearted, belated, limited interference. We 
still believe Mr. Baldwin is right in his instinct 
against throwing down the gauge of battle. We 
remember how some who are his severest critics 
to-day were most insistent immediately after the 
General Election on the fact that he heads a 
Government which represents more than the 
legitimate Conservative vote and must conduct 
himself accordingly. 


THE NIELD TOUCH 


With a hearty dislike of the fussy regulations 
which still, without the excuse of war conditions, 
govern the sale of alcoholic liquors in clubs (and 
elsewhere), we have a still heartier dislike of the 
stupid and bullying language used towards Sir 
William Joynson Hicks by Sir Herbert Nield as 
head of a deputation seeking reform of those 
regulations as they affect clubs. The idea that 
Conservative club members would subordinate 
home and foreign policy to this question of drink, 
and vote Socialist or abstain from voting because 
club bars were not liberated by the Government, is 
preposterous. But the emptiness of the threat 
does not make it less offensive. It is insulting to 
the Party as a whole; it is also insulting to the 
Home Secretary; and if Sir Herbert had dared to 
use the language of political blackmail to almost 
any other Cabinet Minister he would have heard 
even plainer speaking than he did. 


ILL-CONSIDERED CHARGES 


The withdrawal of one of the charges preferred 
against persons of another way of thinking who 
interfered with a van distributing copies of a 
Socialist paper may have been very proper. But 
if charges are made and then withdrawn, there is 
apt to be room for speculation as to the methods 
and the motives of withdrawal. With a Conser- 
vative Government in power, the chances are that 
there will be suggestions of undue leniency towards 
offences against Socialists, as there have been 
in this instance. We must plead, therefore, 
for greater care in framing charges. It 


should not, in cases of such apparent simplicity, 
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be very difficult to discover whether the con- 
templated charges should or should not be 
made. It is obviously very undesirable that there 
should be the slightest pretext for innuendoes that 
the course of justice has been influenced by 

litical motives. Unfounded as such suspicions 
are, they find believers and do much damage. 


THE DOCKYARDS 

Lord Beatty, in his Guildhall speech, suggested 
that, as regards the upkeep of the Fleet, the Rosyth 
and Pembroke dockyards are superfluous, and that 
the maintenance of them in activity for ‘‘ political 
or social reasons ’’ was a matter for the decision of 
the Government. That decision has now been 
taken. The dockyards are to be put in charge of 
caretakers as soon as certain work in progress at 
them can be completed or transferred. Lord 
Beatty’s speech was strangely worded for one in 
his position, but it seems to have had its effect. 
We observe that the Liberal Party, headed for this 
purpose by Mr. Lloyd George, is preparing an 
attack on the Government for their decision. The 
Government was placed in an awkward position, 
being forced to choose between economy and 
humanity. 


FAITH AND SCIENCE 

The appointment by the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury of a permanent committee, consisting of six 
well-known surgeons and physicians and six 
clergymen, who will advise the Church of England 
on all such subjects as spiritual healing and heal- 
ing missions, suggests many reflections. Among 
other things, it would appear to indicate the com- 
ing of a truce in the age-long conflict between 
science and theology. For some years past our 
religious leaders have been content to sit humbly 
at the feet of the scientists, and a well-defined 
distrust of the definite is characteristic of almost 
the entire hierarchy. Science, on the other hand, 
is coming to realize that a purely materialistic 
interpretation of the Universe is no longer possible, 
in the light of certain modern discoveries. The 
two forces may therefore be said to have met half- 
way. In the earlier ages of Christianity it was 
universally believed that ‘‘ the prayer of faith ”’ 
would heal the sick. Under the tuition of the 
doctors the Church may recover her belief in that 
discarded dogma. A yet further possibility arises. 
Hitherto the functions of the surgeon and of the 
priest have been held to be somewhat dissimilar. 
The future may, however, witness the arrival of the 
priest-surgeon, who will heal the body through 
the soul. 


A SECOND EDITION 


The exceptional demand for the Seventieth 
Anniversary Number of the SaTuRDAY REVIEW 
resulted in the supply becoming exhausted, in 
many instances, on the day of publication. A 
Second Edition was printed forthwith. Arrange- 
ments have been made for the Anniversary Number 
to remain on sale at Messrs. W. H. Smith and 
Son’s bookstalls during the coming week, in 
addition to this, the current, issue. The Pub- 
lishers desire to offer their apologies to those would- 
be purchasers who were temporarily unable to 
buy a copy, and to request any who may 
experience difficulty in obtaining copies of this or 
any other issue of the paper to write direct to them, 
giving full particulars. 


SYRIA 


ITHIN a few hours of the seventh 
\ anniversary of the signature of the 

armistice, we received from the Syrian 
Colony in Brazil the following cable: ‘‘ We 
appeal through you to the British public against 
the French atrocities in Syria, in bombarding open 
cities and villages, in killing thousands of 
innocent men, women and children, and in 
destroying the ancient city of Damascus. We 
trust you will kindly plead our cause before the 
British public so that the Government will inter- 
vene to stop the murder and destruction.’ 
Similar protests from Islamic communities all over 
the world are doubtless sent almost daily to the 
League of Nations and to the French Government, 
but still Damascus is threatened with destruction, 
still French aviators drop bombs on Arab villages, 
still blood and money are wasted in the effort to 
rule by force rather than by consent. 


We are not hypocritical enough to pretend that 
we ourselves are blameless, for British aviators, 
too, in the past have had to carry out the degrad- 
ing task of collecting taxes by dropping bombs on 
recalcitrant Mesopotamian villages. But Meso- 
potamia now enjoys a regime of virtual indepen- 
dence, and one such as would fully content the 
Syrians themselves. Immediately south of Syria, 
in Palestine, the Arab population is very gradually 
learning the benefits of co-operating with the 
Mandatory Power, and this despite the fact that 
much of the trade and territory that they looked 
upon as theirs have gone to Zionist immigrants 
from Eastern and Central Europe. This problem 
of establishing a National Home for the Jews in 
Palestine is one of the most difficult that has 
resulted from the war, and yet at no time has the 
Arab in Palestine been treated with anything like 
the ruthlessness which has been the lot of the Arab 
in Syria. Seven years ago we still believed that 
the Peace Conference would be a conference which 
would bring peace, we did not anticipate that terri- 
tories ruled nominally for the League of Nations 
as ‘‘a sacred trust ’’ would still be bombed and 
bombarded. 


In 1915 General Joffre declared that General 
Sarrail’s strategy was out of date. The truth of 
this assertion has only been learned by the French 
Government after many humiliating months in 
Syria. General Sarrail has returned to France in 
merited disgrace, and his “‘ strategy ’’ has wrought 
such evil that, even after his departure, the bomb- 
ing continues lest the rebels should capture 
Damascus and massacre its Christian population. 
The League of Nations, which is not, of course, 
the independent body with unlimited powers so 
many people still imagine it to be, can only act at 
the request of some Government, and the British 
Government, doubtless owing to its anxiety to 
reach that security in Europe which can only come 
of complete agreement between Great Britain and 
France, has made no protest against the Syrian 
massacres. The Permanent Mandates Commis- 


sion of the League of Nations has also done 
nothing, since it is an advisory body with no 
executive power at all and must confine itself, at 
any rate for the present, to the difficult task of try- 
ing to persuade Governments that they should 
treat people placed under their Mandate at least 
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as well as, if not better than, they would treat the 
inhabitants of their own colonies. Therefore, 
there continues the process of destroying in Syria, 
with the murderous weapons of modern warfare, 
the spirit of Nationalism so encouraged elsewhere. 

The appointment of M. Henri de Jouvenel as 
High Commissioner in Syria gives us fresh hope. 
M. de Jouvenel is too ambitious and too clever a 
man to have accepted his appointment unless he 
were given a free hand. Year after year he has 
attended the meetings of the League of Nations, 
and it is undoubtedly for this reason that he has 
been chosen to go to Syria. In other words, his 
role will be that of peacemaker. If negotiations 
are at all possible, there is every reason to hope 
that before many weeks have passed the Syrians 
will be offered at least the same measure of 
autonomy as the British have long accorded to 
Irak, and France will realize that Syria has, to 
quote the League Covenant, ‘‘ reached a stage of 
development where its existence as an indepen- 
dent nation can be provisionally recognized sub- 
ject to the rendering of administrative advice and 
assistance by a Mandatory until such time as it is 
able to stand alone.’ 

The situation in Morocco is less sensational than 
in Syria, but it is almost as unsatisfactory. 
Despite the fact that Spain has signed and ratified 
the League of Nations Convention prohibiting the 
use of poisonous gases in war, Spanish troops are 
said to be “‘ pacifying ”’ the Riffs with the use of 
poisoned gas. Marshal Pétain declares that 
military operations there are now over and that he 
can leave the problem to the political administra- 
tion to deal with. But our information leads us to 
believe that his optimism is rather excessive and, 
unless Abdel Krim is encouraged to make an offer 
of peace—and he is now said to be willing to recog- 
nize the nominal supremacy of the Sultan—we fear 
that next spring France will be compelled to bring 
about peace by further measures of war. 

Although there is undoubtedly a connexion 
between the troubles in Syria and the troubles in 
Morocco, we do not ourselves attach much 
credence to alarming stories of the revolt of Islam, 
for the followers of Mahomed are not armed 
as efficiently as are the Christians. But guerilla 
warfare and assassination are more dangerous in 
the long run than is a definite campaign against a 
definite enemy and, by provoking rather than con- 
ciliating the Arabs, France is laying up for her- 
self, and possibly for other European Powers, 
untold trouble in the future. The war mentality 
of General Sarrail has been disastrous. M. de 
Jouvenel may be said to represent the peace mind, 
and, as the agreement of Locarno has only become 
possible after an armistice which has lasted seven 
years, so, too, the new French representative in 
Syria may succeed in introducing a policy of con- 
ciliation and peace which will put a speedy end to 
the revolt that has resulted from the mal- 
administration of General Sarrail. France is 
learning in Syria the same bitter lesson that she 
has learned in Europe, namely, that peace based 
on dictation is merely a form of war, and that the 
millions who died from 1914 to 1918 died for 
reconciliation rather than revenge. 


‘I An Exhibition of Cartoons, Books and Manuscripts illustrating 
the history of the Sarurpay Review from 1855 to the present 
day is being held at Messrs. Bumpus, Booksellers, Oxford Street 
London, W.1, Admission is free. ‘ 


TWO ARTISTS 


By HuGH WALPOLE 


F course everybody is aware of the impulse, 
() after something has been very especially 
enjoyed, towards gratitude. It is a grati- 
tude, I fancy, egoistic as well as altruistic, because 
the impulse that promotes it is, nine times out 
of ten, a delighted recognition that some creator 
or created thing in art exists especially for your- 
self as though it had been made or performed at 
your own especial request. Two artists have 
recently given me great pleasure and I should like 
to say, ‘‘ Thank you.’* It is, of course, of not 
the slightest importance that they have given me 
pleasure (they have, I am delighted to say, given 
many thousands of people pleasure). I am not 
in this article trying to call attention to unrecog- 
nized genius, but I should like to put into words, 
if I could, some conviction that each of these 
artists has, in his or her particular way, genius as 
distinct from talent. There comes in then the 
well-known question as to what it is that distin- 
guishes genius from talent. As I am so acutely 
conscious that there is in the work of these two 
artists just that distinction, I ought to be able to 
define it; but, as nobody has yet defined genius 
to everybody’s satisfaction, it is hardly likely that 
I shall do so. Looking at these two, one would 
be inclined to say that genius is knowing exactly 
what one can do and then doing it to the last 
word, the last touch, the last moment. But of 
course genius is a great deal more than that, 
because when these two perform their tasks so per- 
fectly there is something left over, a sort of 
essence of personality that remains mysteriously 
behind the things that you have seen, unexpressed. 
Take for instance the first of my two, Mr. Jack 
Hulbert. Jack Hulbert is the Silly Ass of the 
English Revue world; he is a Silly Ass who 
happens also to be a very perfect dancer; he also 
happens to have a very friendly personality—that 
is, when you look at him you feel sure that he is 
kind to animals, has things in his pockets when 
he goes home for the children, and gives his 
money away; he has also a very remarkable chin 
of which he makes the very most possible and 
without any undue ostentation. That is the first 
of his remarkable characteristics, that he takes his 
disadvantages and turns them into glories. Nobody 
would say that he had been made by Nature a 
handsome man and yet you like to look at him; 
his smile which is almost continuous is yet never 
irritating, and he is quite childishly excited about 
everything that is happening around him with a 
sort of casual indifference to the real world; he 
lives in a perpetual enchanting fairy tale. He 
transforms then his rather odd countenance into a 
great pleasure; he has also virtually no voice, but 
when he sings in a funny little whisper he is so 
neat about it, so engagingly modest, as though 
he were to say, ‘‘ Now I cannot sing a bit, but 
I enjoy life so much that I simply have to break 
into song ; please forgive me, it will soon be over. 
So, having no voice, he gives greater pleasure 
with it than many a robust tenor. ; 
Then you would say, looking at him, what with 
his chin and one thing and another he has so 
marked a personality that he would never be able 
to be anything but himself. Not at all, quite the 
contrary. In a little scene that he plays with his 
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charming wife, when he becomes a school-master 
who has to keep in a small boy on a sunny after- 
noon and a cricket match is being played outside, 
he is a school-master in excelsis; only other 
school-masters can properly appreciate him. He 
is the essence of school-master, he is the 
enthusiast, the pedant, the child, the old maid, 
the lover of youth, all rolled into one. 
Half an hour later he is an awkward honey- 
mooner with a walrus moustache whose pleasure 
in matrimony is tinged with fear, who escapes, 
you recognize gladly, only just in the nick of 
time. Quarter of an hour after that, clad in 
rather more than perfect evening dress, he is 
dancing so exquisitely that he seems to create as 
you watch him a work of art, something finished 
and lovely like Mr. Jenssen’s silver or an etching 
by F. L. Griggs. And yet behind these creations 
he is Jack Hulbert; he never entirely sinks him- 
self in his creations as, for instance, Ruth Draper 
does, and yet his personality is not so obtrusive 
that you cannot believe in the people that he is 
showing you. He knows, in fact, exactly what to 
do and does it. 

The other artist whom I wish to thank, Miss 
Athene Seyler, is very like Jack Hulbert in this, 
that the technique of her art is so perfect that 
when she acts she also seems to create something 
like a beautiful wrought piece of silver or a lovely 
etching. She is unlike Hulbert in that she is 
unable, so to speak, to keep her brain down; she is, 
indeed, exactly opposite to him in this. Whereas 
it is his job to appear to have no brains at all (he 
knowing, as we do, that this appearance can only 
be effected by persistent, arduous brain-work), 
Athene Seyler gives the impression in the very 
stupidest of farces that she has strayed for the 
moment out of Congreve, Wycherley, or, in our 
own day, out of Pirandello. It seems to be her 
lot, as it is unfortunately the lot of many of our 
best artists, that, having been a great success in 
a certain part, a part in which she was for ever 
divinely losing her temper, she is now compelled 
to do this over and over again. Many of us are 
waiting to see her in a repertoire of classical 
comedy and then we will have the time of our 
lives. But when she is in some trivial farce whose 
main motive is that doors should open and shut 
aS often as possible she seems to create for us 
some play within a play so that, without disrupt- 
ing the farce, she nevertheless brings into it so 
much of her own idea of life and its humours that 
we go away at the end of our evening far richer 
than the author ever intended us to be. She can 
make no movement that is not intriguing, and 
no one who ever saw it will ever forget her little 
prancing step as she goes in to view her own corpse 
in ‘ The Mask and the Face,’ or her funny little 
gesture of extravagant irritation as she deals with 
her stupid husband in ‘ The Unfair Sex.’ 

Her acting in the second of these plays is a 
revelation of her art because in it she has a poor 
part of which most people would have made just 
nothing at all. She must be perpetually angry 
when there is nothing to be angry about and an 
ordinary actress would cause us rather querulously 
to ask why she is making such a fuss; but her 
humour flashes in and out over her part like 
summer lightning, letting us know, as it were 
privately to ourselves, that life is like this; one 
is so often irritated by worthless imbecilities, and 
so she laughs at us as well as the poor people in 


the farce and then finally laughs at herself. She 
loves her art but she is outside it; she creates for 
the sheer joy of creating; she is an artist because 
she cannot help herself, her technique comes as 
naturally and spontaneously to her as breathing. 
What it comes to, I suppose, is that so many 
people to-day are surrendering their personalities 
to the rush and hurry of their time that when we 
encounter artists who are still able to indulge their 
personalities quietly and privately as though they 
had never heard of the radio or the gramophone 
and had never read an evening paper we are 
extravagantly delighted. Jack Hulbert dances as 
though he had never been aware of telegrams or 
the New York Stock Exchange; he seems to have 
been born just that minute into a world as fresh 
as virgin snow; and Athene Seyler when, as in 
‘ The New Morality,’ she wakens to the conscious- 
ness of the impertinences of the lady in the neigh- 
bouring house-boat, flings herself into the fun with 
an energy al! her own quite undissipated by news- 
paper articles or the consciousness that all the 
jazz bands in Europe are prancing up and down 
the sitting-room of her next-door neighbour. 

They have in some way, these two, succeeded 
in keeping their art their own. However busy 
they may be with the tumultuous world during 
the rest of the day they are entirely unconcerned 
with it when they are creating. They both of 
them enjoy life on their own ground and for their 
own reasons. There were, I suppose, in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, if one is to 
judge, for instance, from Mr. Pepys or Mr. 
Boswell, countless people who remained them- 
selves and had their own private fun in their own 
individual way. We want to be reassured that 
for our own standardized time that is still some- 
times possible. These two artists reassure us, and 
that is why we are so grateful to them. 


BREAD AND STONES 


By GERALD GOULD 


POPULAR paper printed recently a number 
A« articles on religion, and found—probably 

to its surprise—that it had increased its popu- 
larity. I use the word religion in its widest, and 
what many will consider its loosest, sense. I 
think I am right in saying that only one of the 
articles expressed the views of a definite church : 
for the rest, they were confessions of individual 
attitudes to the universe. And their popularity is 
not hard to understand. After all, the most in- 
teresting thing in the world is the problem of what 
the world is, and what we are doing in it. 

Such controversy has both gained and lost by 
freedom. It has gained, because freedom is always 
again. It has lost, because as soon as people may 
say whatever they please without incurring penal- 
ties, they speak with less heat than before: not 
necessarily, perhaps, with less conviction, but with 
less of conviction’s passion and urgency and fire. 
There is nothing like persecution for making men 
sure that they are sure. Nineteenth-century 
Rationalism began as a challenge, a crusade. A 
man could suffer for it. Fathers cut off their sons 
with shillings and curses for having doubts about 
the Thirty-Nine Articles, and rebellious daughters 
read ‘ Robert Elsmere’ behind locked doors. I 
can myself remember talking, as a boy, with old 
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folk to whom Huxley and Morley (that eminent 
Saturday Reviewer) were simply ‘‘ very wicked.”’ 
Nowadays, Rationalism is rational or nothing: 
since nobody denounces it, few preach it: it has 
lost the rhapsodical quality of propaganda, and 
begins to look ragged, if not naked, a thing of 
negatives and denials. Most of us to-day profess 
a mild faith in everything in general and nothing 
in particular: a religion which certainly avoids the 
reproach of fanaticism, but complacently forgets 
that fanaticism did at any rate call for deeds. We 
mix a little metaphysics with a little psychology ; 
and ‘‘ fiddle, we know, is diddle, and diddle, we 
take it, is dee.’ We boast a sort of tolerant Pan- 
theism, and find Mysticism a good name for 
muddle-hesdedness, 

Meanwhile, we hear a continually renewed wail, 
from those whose faith is definite and conformable 
to recited creeds, about the emptiness of the 
churches. It is a subject difficult to discuss, be- 
cause tradition tells against sincerity. There is 
a cant of going to church, and a cant of staying 
away from church. People should not attend a 
place of worship merely to ‘‘ set an example,”’ 
because, if thev do not themselves believe, the only 
example they set is the bad one of hvpocrisv. They 
should not, on the other hand, boast that they 
are going to worship God in His Great Temple 
of the Blue Air, when what they really mean is 
that they are going to play golf. Nor can I think 
it a gain to religion when church-goers are attracted 
by anything meretricious, or even by anything, 
however beautiful in itself, which is not a part or 
function of religion. Faith can no doubt inter- 
penetrate and illuminate all; but the relation is not 
reversible; if the faith is not there, nothing from 
outside can do its business. 

It used to be said, when I was a boy, that the 
Christian religion must be reconciled with the pro- 
gress of knowledge, must be re-stated in terms of 
science. That has not, at least for the non-philo- 
sophical public, been done. I do not say that it 
could have been done, or ought to have been done : 
I say that the general vagueness of thought creates 
the illusion that it has been done, when in fact, in 
the ordinary sermon and for the ordinary wor- 
shipper, it hasn’t. But I believe the prevailing 
reason for the emptiness of the churches, so far 
as they are empty, has little direct connexion 
with scientific or historical criticism. No doubt 
Rationalism, wearing the majestic robe of Science, 
has made it easy, by making it respectable, to stav 
away from church; but it would no longer have 
the power to keep people away from church, if 
church offered them something for which they felt 
a Spiritual hunger. Up till the days of our fathers, 
it was almost as impossible to tell whether the 
churches genuinely attracted anybody as it is to 
tell whether a particular study attracts boys at 
school. Men were made to worship as boys are 
made to learn. When they were no longer coerced 
with fire and sword, they were still coerced by con- 
vention. But now at last the churches are free to 
attract, because people are free to stay away from 
them. And if people are staving away, it is be- 
cause the churches are not giving them what they 
want. 

What do thev want? As if they themselves 
knew! The rroblem of the churches is a double 


one—to elicit the need as well as to satisfy it. Man 
as a speculative animal is pathetic—pathetically 


anxious to speculate, and pathetically ignorant of 
how to set about it. He is troubled by a questing 
spirit : he has immortal longings on him: he feels 
a vast hope and an inexplicable shame. He 
wonders. His attitude towards the churches js 
one not of criticism but of bewilderment, 
There is a gulf—nobody will deny it—between 
what the plain man takes to be the plain teachin 
of the New Testament on the one hand, and the 
materially imposing organization and apparatus 
of the churches on the other. 

People more and more read history. And, as 
they read, they find it more and more difficult to 
discover any age, or any community, in which the 
spiritual influence of Christianity, as distinct from 
the political influence of this or that organized 
church, is discernible. Historians do not, as a rule, 
in explaining acts or processes, attribute speci- 
fically Christian motives to the actors, any more 
than we count upon such motives, in ourselves 
or others, amid the ordinary contemporary busi- 
ness of life. I remember reading a book which 
grasped that difficulty very boldly. We must not 
say, it argued in effect, that the human race, be 
lieving in Christianity, fails to live up to it: our 
own portion of the race, at any rate, has never in 
its heart believed in Christian morality at all: it 
accepts part, but rejects part: it believes in kind. 
ness, but not in meekness : it honours, instinctively 
and irresistibly, the unchristian qualities of pride 
and anger and pugnacity. This is a more tem- 
perate and reasonable philosophy than the Nietzs- 
chean ‘‘ Overman "’ stuff; but it will not assuage 
the hearts which have felt the Christian appeal. 

And that is the crux. If ordinary peonie, in- 
stinctively, intrinsically, permanently, do not want 
Christianity, the churches may as well close their 
doors. But, if people do want it, it is the job of 
the churches to show them that they want it. 


THE BEST GAME TO WATCH 


By Ivor BROWN 


NYONE who cares for Rugby football must 
A be getting tired of ‘‘ incidents.’’ Last season 

ended with ugly suggestions about the con- 
duct of some English players in the terrific 
match against Scotland; this season began with 
the dismissal from the field, upon two occasions, 
of men who had played in the English pack; and 
now the Harlequins have refused to play Newport 
again, and the newspapers have enjoyed them- 
selves heartily by splashing the mutual recrimina- 
tions of the players over columns of acrimony. 
Our recollections of the ‘‘ All Blacks ”’ are not 
unstained. They set a model of strategy, but not 
of sport. Thus a rather poisonous mist is hang- 
ing over fields that should be the cleanest and 
the greenest in the land. We shall look to the 
referees to dissipate that cloud by the exercise of 
a most peremptory discipline. Rugby is a game 
which is played at a bustling pace, and creates, 
as no other game does, congested areas of striving 
humanity. Accordingly it provides unparalleled 
opportunities for the man with a load of mischief, 
and the mischief-makers have got to be brought 
to order. The referees have ample powers if they 
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choose to use them, and the time has obviously 
come for larning some players to be toads, 

But it will be a pitiful day when we are reduced 
to setting stools of correction round the ropes at 
Twickenham, or to seeing a game ended by teams 
of six a-side because the others have all been dis- 
missed from office for excess of zeal. The pros- 
pect of Rugby sides dwindling like the nigger 
boys in the rhyme, because ban of exile has been 
lavishly and justly pronounced, is quite insuffer- 
able to those who believe that this is one of the 
noblest of British games. ‘‘ Rugger ’’ is the best 
exercise for youth that British athleticism has to 
offer. It is none of your dilatory sports that take 
half the week to reach no conclusion, nor is it, 
like baseball, the vulgarization of a good idea. 
Londoners could see the elect of the American 
baseball world at Chelsea last year, and those of 
us who attended watched some amazing feats of 
speed and skill. But the game is ungracious, and 
the frenzied antics of the ‘‘ Rooters ’’ are sympto- 
matic of a spirit to which the urbane self-discipline 
of sportsmanship is entirely alien. The uniform is 
ugly, the noise is ugly, and the great padded 
gloves of the fielders into which the ball goes 
“plonk ’’ as into a suet pudding, are uglier still. 
The rush and scramble of baseball provide not the 
poetry but the free verse of motion. It smacks of 
the amphitheatre, the turn-stile and the special 
edition. 

Far otherwise with Rugby, to which the amphi- 
theatrical atmosphere is a novelty, and not alto- 
gether a good one. I have no objection to amphi- 
theatres, whether they be natural, as at Epsom, 
or artificial, as at Wembley, but that is no reason 
for liking the Stadiumization of other fields. The 
vast increase of crowds at Rugby football matches 
is proving oppressive to the spirit of the game, 
and may be an incentive to the kind of play that 
gives the Press the ‘‘ incidents ”’ it so much enjoys. 

What, after all, was the best game we ever 
played in or ever saw? To many this would bring 
a memory of uncrowded fields, where none but a 
row of boys bawled lustily along the ropes. A 
high kick into touch would send the ball crashing 
through the delicate tracery of the stripped elm- 
branches, and a mist would creep up from the 
river, past the fives-courts, so to envelop bleak 
buildings loved and loathed. A red shaft of 
wintry sunlight would just sufficiently illumine the 
last five minutes of the relentless tussle, in which 
a school went up and a school went down, and 
there were no incidents.” 

Dearest of the larger matches is surely that 
University conflict in December, played with an 
extreme of pace and vigour and with scarcely even 
an “‘infringement.’’ Here the audience is as 
well worth watching as the game. Every young 
breast is flaming with partisan fires, but youth is 
equally determined to give nothing away in bad 
manners. No cry but a formal antiphony of 
“ Oxford-Cambridge ’’ goes up, and everywhere 
there is repression of the passion which sucha game 
between such sides must create. This is the grand 
assembly of the Forsyte commonwealth, the parade 
of the stiff upper lip. As the crowd disperses one 
hears neither revilings nor gloatings; equanimity 
is all. However, there are time-limits; Forsvtism 


has its peculiar compartments of conduct. But to 
dinner-time do the gods inherit; the rest is all the 
fiend’s. 


There are vine-leaves in the hair and 
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Vine Street in the offing. . . . But we are talking 
of Rugby. Yet before we leave the Forsytes let 
us remember that coloured tipster, familiar at race- 
courses, who mistook the University match for a 
raree-show, and came in full panoply to sell ** long- 
shot doubles”’ to the departing supporters of 
either blue. This confusion of Twickenham with 
Alexandra Park struck Forsytism to the quick. 
If looks could have killed, Mr. Tipster would have 
suffered ten thousand bullets in his vile body. But 
tipsters are of sterner stuff, 

How to some probing psycho-analyst, who 
muttered ‘“‘ Rugger’’ in one’s ear, would one 
react? In thoughts of beauty, perhaps, and visions 
of a three-quarter line ribboning across the field 
on a radiant afternoon. There would be memories 
of the wondrous Poulton, the fleet and flaxen, 
‘* with station like the herald Mercury,”’ the incar- 
nation of side-springing elusiveness and yet so 
selfless in his passion for the game that every three- 
quarter line he joined had ‘‘ a combination and a 
form indeed.’’ Other visions would bring to life 
some pack of mighty forwards struggling in vain 
with beaten backs behind them and ever towering 
up in their rushes like the imperious surge, yet, 
like the surge, eternally defied by some jutty frag- 
ment of defence. Ethics must condemn some prac- 
tice of the ‘* All Blacks,’’ but zsthetics must 
rejoice in their ecstasy of speed. ‘* Bolts from 
the sun-god’s quiver,’’ said Meredith of the swal- 
lows. I shall steal his phrase to honour those 
swifts. 


“LIONEL AND CLARISSA’ 
By Dyne.ey Hussey 
The Lyric Theatre, Hammersmith, 


R. PLAYFAIR has done it again. The 
M statement is true in all its ambiguity. He 

has taken a light opera of the eighteenth 
century, had its music polished up by Mr. Alfred 
Reynolds, dressed it exquisitely in Lovat Fraser 
costumes against scenery by Mr. Norman Wilkin- 
son (of Four Oaks), and produced it according to 
his well-known formula. But if some of his con- 
ventions—such as his own attitudinizing at the fall 
of the curtain on Act Il—have become not only 
stale, but a little tiresome, one may well ask how 
else such an opera as ‘ Lionel and Clarissa ’ is to 
be done. It demands a convention of some sort, 
and Mr. Playfair’s stvlization brightens things up 
more often than it irritates. Moreover, in most 
instances where it fails (himself excepted), that is 
the fault of some actor incapable of carrying it out 
in the right spirit. 

There is only one other general criticism I have 
to make. The title should be changed to ‘ Harman 
and Diana.’ For these two lovers, though 
secondary in the eyes of Isaac Bickerstaffe, are far 
more human. and more interesting, at least to 
modern fancy, than the priggish Lionel and the 
colourless Clarissa with their stained-glass atti- 
tudes and cat-i’-the-adage sentiments. Both the 
author and the actors have taken these characters 
with entire seriousness; the young man is a 
mawkish moralist, and the young lady has not a 
spark of Millamant in her. Altogether the Oldboy 
family, numbering among its members Mr. Play- 
fair, Miss Lottie Venne (who does adorable things 
with a not very “‘ fat’? part), Miss Stella Seager 
and Mr. Rupert Bruce, is far more entertaining, 
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if rather less respectable, than its neighbours, the 
Flowerdales. Mr. Herbert Waring makes Sir 
John truly his daughter’s heavy father. He thrusts 
out his jaw and utters unconscionable vowels. 
Even the maidservant within his gates is a terrible 
little Miss Prim, to whom the frequently applied 
term ‘‘ slut ’’ is quite inappropriate. 1 know there 
are prigs on this earth, and these are true to type 
and as boring. But when I see them on the stage, 
I want them to amuse me. Indeed, the only bright 
spot in the Flowerdale household is the steward, 
played with superb artistry and charm by another 
old favourite, Mr. Hayden Coffin. It is worth 
the journey to Hammersmith to see Mr. Coffin 
accompany the final dance upon the triangle. How 
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much more to hear him sing his brace of songs! | 


And as to the music. 


Dibdin, the author of | 


the well-known ‘ Tom Bowling,’ and of the no less | 


familiar ‘‘ Welsh folk-song ”’ called ‘ The Bells of 


Aberdovey,’ has written and collected for this — 
opera a number of delightful tunes, to which Mr. | 
Alfred Reynolds has added a few of his own com- | 
posing. These additions are quite indistinguish- | 


able from the tunes of Dibdin and the various airs 
by Vinci, Galuppi and others which make up the 
pasticcio. The scoring for an orchestra of eight 
players, which is presumably all Mr. Reynolds's 
work, is full of delightful felicities. 
songs, I thought the best Diana’s ‘Come, then, 
peevish, pining lover!’ the tune of which is by 
Vinci, and Clarissa’s air with bass-flute accom- 
paniment borrowed from an opera by Mattia 
Vento, a Neapolitan composer who produced a 
number of works in England during the seventeen- 
sixties. But most interesting of all were the con- 
certed finales to Acts I and II. These are by 
Dibdin himself, touched up by Mr. Reynolds. 
They show a real grasp of the essentials of dramatic 
music within the conventions of the period, and are 
both amusing and tuneful. The finale to the last 
act, a formal affair in which each character had 
a verse to sing, has been replaced by a dance to 
the tune by Vinci mentioned above with triangle 
obbligato by Mr. Coffin. This dance, performed 
while the lights are gradually lowered, is one of 
Mr. Playfair’s happiest touches. 


VAUGHAN WILLIAMS’S CONCERTO 


At Mr. Gerald Cooper’s first concert in the 
fEolian Hall last week we had the first performance 
of Vaughan Williams’s ‘Concerto Accademico’ 
for violin and strings. As I pointed out in a pre- 
liminary note a few weeks ago, this work is con- 
structed on the principles used by Bach in his con- 
certos, the solo being a part of the main texture of 
the music and not standing inf opposition to it as 
in the later developments of the form. But it 
must not be supposed that Vaughan Williams has 
imitated Bach’s style in other respects, as Holst 
did in his ‘ Fugal Concerto.’ From first to last I 
heard nothing that Bach would have written, or, 
indeed, that could have been written by anyone 
else but Vaughan Williams. The music is much 
simpler and less spiky in its harmonies than the 
composer’s other new work, ‘ Flos Campi,’ which 
was given at the Queen’s Hall recently. The slow 
movement stands out in memory above the other 
two as a thing of exquisite beauty both in its 
melody. and its formal perfection. There is here 
a most careful balance of the parts, which would 
have been destroyed by the least excess. I venture 


Among the | 


to think that this movement bore very favourable 
comparison with the lovely slow movement of 
Mozart’s concerto in G, which was played on the 
same evening. The soloist was Miss Jelly 
d’Aranyi, who brought to Vaughan Williams's 
music the right rhapsodical style, which is just 
the quality that the composer cannot put down on 
paper. Seldom can a new work have been more 
favourably presented, and Mr. Anthony Bernard, 
who conducted the London Chamber Orchestra, 
deserves credit for his share in the performance. 


THE FOUR ELEMENTS IN 
AGRICULTURE 
II—EDUCATION 


By L. F. EASTERBROOK 
H AVING considered the land and the means of 


giving a greater number access to it on reason- 

able terms, and at the same time giving those 
already established on it as tenants a more lively sense 
of security, the next question that arises is that of 
education, for the land would only be wasted in the 
hands of those not mentally equipped for making the 
most of it. Fortunately there are signs that the new 


_ generation of farmers promises to be better off in 


this respect than the old. They have had the benefit 
of the teaching of agricultural colleges and courses 
at the Universities, and while they have not neglected 
the technical side of their calling they have entered 
upon it with a better grasp of statistics, a more open 
mind, and a determination to get to the bottom of the 
economic facts of their industry—a contrast to the 
old attitude described by the late Mr. Buckmaster as: 
‘* What I know, I know; what I don’t know, I don’t 
want you to teach me.’’ The new race is approaching 
agriculture as a business, and not as a hobby or the 
survival of a tradition. 

But the same cannot be said of the humbler type 
of agriculturist educated at the village school. Here 
there is no substantial difference between the urban 
and rural schedules, in spite of the fact that the mind 
of the town child and that of the country child are as 
the poles apart. The town child absorbs knowledge 
by what he is told, the country child by what he sees. 
Facts, for the latter, have no connexion with reality 
save through the medium of concrete demonstration, 
and to sit for hours in a class-room dulls his mind and 
numbs his perception. Take him outside to the fields, 
however, and tell him how the different soils came to be 
formed, why certain physical features of the landscape 
produced certain social and economic results, connect 
the facts of arithmetic with the actual objects before 
his eyes, and trace for him the development of the 
village in which he lives, and you will find him inter- 
ested, and in a fair way towards adopting that active 
attitude of mind which is the aim of education. He is 
not a dullard, he only notices different things from the 
town child in a different way. If this difference of 
mind were realized, teachers would not be exchanged 
indiscriminately between urban and rural schools, but 
definitely trained for one or the other; the village child 
would not leave school with a desire to migrate to the 
town as soon as possible, but would be anxious to re- 
main in the country of which he has learnt to be proud, 
and to follow a rural calling which he has learnt to 
esteem as honourable, although it must be remembered 
that it is the lack of opportunity for the disinherited 
villager that is also to blame for his preferring to be 
a fourth-rate bank clerk to a skilled agriculturist. 

While it is desirable that the country child should be 
turned out with an aptitude for agriculture and a love 
of country things, it has not, in practice, been found to 
be a good thing to try to give him any technical educa- 
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tion in agriculture, but only to prepare the ground for 
it. This has been done so well in Denmark and Swit- 
zerland that the rural schools reveal a higher standard 
of general education than the urban. What has proved 
successful, however, is an innovation known as ‘‘ Club 
Work,’’ by which small plots of land are allotted to 
boys and girls at village schools on which they can 
raise corn, vegetables, poultry, pigs, or whatever they 
are interested in, under expert supervision. Some such 
clubs exist in England, but in America and Canada 
they have been better exploited, district superintendents 
systematically touring the country to instruct in the 
latest methods and discoveries, and an agricultural fes- 
tival being held every year, at which prizes are given 
for the best results. 

The whole system of rural education needs overhaul- 
ing, for in spite of the fact that we are paying ten 
times as much for it as before the war, we are getting 
no better results, in the villages at any rate. There is 
a tendency towards the idea that education ceases 
with a child’s last term, as witness the survival of that 
meaningless phrase, ‘‘ Finishing school.’’ If the 
adolescent mind has been properly cultivated, the years 
immediately following the school period should be the 
most responsive to the inculcation of the more 
specialized education in a particular calling. For those 
who can afford it, the universities or the agricultural 
colleges fill the gap; for those who are poorer 
the county farm institute has been a god-send; but un- 
fortunately there are only thirteen of them in England 
and Wales. These institutes are designed for the sons 
and daughters of small farmers, and they take pupils at 
the rate of £1 per week (including board and lodging), 
giving them a grounding in the general and special 
forms of husbandry. The course is spread over a year, 
and though it is impossible to turn out a finished agri- 
culturist in that time, it starts them on the right lines, 
and puts them in the way of knowing where to go 
afterwards for further information. Scholarships for 
these institutes are offered in the elementary schools 
by the Ministry of Agriculture. 

These farm institutes open up a promising field for 
the propagation of agricultural knowledge. If there 
were more of them, and if they worked in conjunction 
with the village school at one end and the agricultural 
industry at the other, they would form excellent train- 
ing centres for the humbler type of small farmer, while 
a system of ‘‘ winter courses ’’ could be included in 
them for those who cannot afford £1 per week for an 
entire year. The ‘* winter course ’’ is finding increased 
favour abroad, for it is a course of agricultural educa- 
tion, held in the slack farming months, for the children 
of small farmers whose labour cannot be spared from 
the family farm in the busier months, or for the inde- 
pendent student who can only raise funds for educat- 
ing himself by working part of the year on a farm. A 
youth who put in a three-years’ apprenticeship, part 
of it served as a farm worker, part as a student, would 
obviously have a far better chance of success on his 
own than by following the haphazard method of pick- 
ing up what he can as a farm worker pure and simple, 
or of relying only on the precept of his father, who is 
unlikely to be practising all the innovations that the 
institute could show him. 

But education does not end even here. The county 
institute could act as a further agricultural instructor 
by being a demonstration farm for the district where 
experiments are tried and the latest methods followed 
up, which the farmers would be welcomed in coming 
to see. Great Britain compares favourably with other 
countries in her machinery for research, but the weak 
point is the dissemination of results—there seems so 


* Money Spent Last YEAR ON AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 


Country. Govt. Local Authority. Total. 
U.S.A, ons £:2,200,200 £6,231,200 £8,432,000 
Denmark... ...  £1,.515,168  £1,277.776  £2.792.444 
England and Wales £249,550 £81,948 £331,498 
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little inducement for the cultivators of the soil to come 
and see for themselves, so little cooperation be- 
tween those engaged upon research and those engaged 
upon farming. The farm institute could fill this gap, 
not only by acting as a demonstration farm and a 
bureau for information and advice, but also by employ- 
ing lecturers who would cover every district in their 
area, like a judge on his circuit, say once in a year 
Their work would be to lecture, to supervise ‘* Club 
Work ”’ in the schools, and, if requested, to visit 
farmers personally to give advice on the spot. If the 
scheme were efficiently carried out, the bad old days, 
when the farmer regarded advice as an insult, and the 
expert regarded the farmer as a fool, would be gone. 
We seem to be spending too much on unsuitable educa- 
tion in the village schools, and too little on useful edu- 
cation for the agriculturists.* 

To sum up, the village child, under a suitable scheme, 
would have his mind prepared for a rural calling, which 
he would be taught to hold in the highest honour, in- 
stead of todespise. Not too technical an education, but 
one which left his mind elastic and open to fresh ideas. 
On leaving school he could, if he could afford it, put in 
a year at the institute, or at least a series of winter 
courses while working on a farm. The institute would 
continue to exist for him as a source of information, a 
district centre of experiment, a friendly place to which 
all classes of farmers had cultivated the habit of visit- 
ing for assistance. In addition, there would be the 
district expert who would strive to create the idea that 
he was the farmer’s friend and not his superior. Edu- 
cation cannot do everything, but without it all schemes 
for improving the position of the tenant, for co-opera- 
tive marketing, for credit, or for small-holdings, must 
fall short of their objective. It might be said that it 
is the wrong kind of education in the village school and 
the lack of it afterwards that has been the chief cause 
of the failure to introduce these things hitherto. 


Saturday Stories: XXXII 


THE MOUSETRAP 


By GERALD BULLETT 


aged young man was diligently digging. Late 

evening sunlight defined with pencil of gold his 
long, sharp nose, and moved, mercurial and clean, over 
the hands that grasped the spade. A pair of grey, 
tattered trousers was his only concession to the soil; 
for the rest, his clothes were those of a clerk in the 
city. He wore even a bowler hat, for his hair was very 
thin on the crown and one could not be too careful 
these crisp April evenings. He grunted as he worked, 
and sighed from time to time in sheer weariness; but 
he allowed himself little respite, seldom pausing to 
lean upon his spade, push back his hat from his be- 
dewed forehead, and stare at the flushed sky and the 
spilth of sun that trickled over the world’s western rim. 
He dug steadily, with the iron resolution of one who 
has an acre of land to subdue and is sustained by a 
vision of homegrown onions and potatoes. As, with 
prodigious effort, he turned the wet turf over and 
hacked it into brown slabs that were like slices of cin- 
namon cake, he dreamed of independence and freedom 
and of the bloater Muriel had provided for his tea. Of 
Muriel herself he did not dream; after five years of 
marriage he took Muriel for granted. 

The last stains of sunset grew dark and dim in the 
sky. Dusk began to threaten. He turned aside from 
work and picked his way gingerly, avoiding puddles, 
towards the new wooden bungalow that held Muriel 
and supper. It was in such moments of relaxation 
that, swiftly and cruelly, the hunger in his heart pro- 
jected images that were but mocking wraiths of its 
satisfaction. A little girl of about five ran from the 


] N a Kentish field, windswept and sodden, a middle- 
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bungalow to greet him, her copious black hair flying, 
her slim, stockinged legs twinkling in their agile eager- 
ness. ‘‘ Hullo, Frank! ’’ she called to him. Her tone, 
so delicious, caressing, naively maternal, made him 
young again. The eternal mother in this child called 
to the boy buried in himself. Yes, that is how she 
would behave, that enchanting, elfish daughter. But 
she had never been born. He flung down his space 
and went slowly in to the house. 

Muriel did not stir in her seat. She did not look up 
from her knitting. But something wooden and strained 
in her attitude told him that she was aggrieved, per- 
haps because he had kept her waiting. A simple meal, 
bread and cheese and tomatoes, was set out on the 
kitchen table; steam whistled from the kettle on the 
stove. Its clamour was sibilant and insistent, but 
Muriel ignored it as completely as she ignored her 
husband. Her large, handsome face sustained its ex- 
pression of serene indifference. Her long fingers moved 
at their task with delicate and feline precision. 

Her silence was a challenge to Harrison, a challenge 
that kindled into flame the smouldering, irrational 
anger that darkened his mind. He was ripe for a 
quarrel, and betrayed the fact in the tone of his curt 
question : 

** Kept you waiting? "’ 

‘* Not at all,’’ she said. 

She laid down her knitting, and rose: a tall woman, 
supple and graceful as a panther, with dark slumbering 
eyes and languid movements that suggested discon- 
tent. The hand with which she lifted the kettle from 
the stove was coarsened by household work; the 
scrutiny she bent upon the jug in which she made the 
cocoa emphasized the lines of premature care in her 
young face. Harrison, watching her covertly for some 
further indication of her mood, looked upon a beau- 
tiful, mature, unawakened girl; but he did not see her 
so, any more than he saw himself, with his baldness 
and unnecessary stoop, as the stalwart hunter or war- 
rior with whom alone she would have been fitly mated. 
Feeling his regard upon her, she turned her head and 
said, with a smile, quite easily and naturally : 

** How goes the digging? ”’ 

He was astonished, even unnerved, by the facility of 
her transition from apparent sulkiness to apparent 
friendship. He began to distrust his former judgment, 
and to wonder if he had entirely misunderstod her, not 
during that moment only but ever since their first meet- 
ing. It was not the first time this alarming doubt had 
visited him. Coming now with new force, it flustered 
him. He repented his answer before it was uttered; 
he heard, with exasperation, the wrong words issuing 
from his lips : 

‘* Why do you ask? You're not interested.”’ 

Muriel raised her eyebrows. ‘‘ Very well. Let’s have 
supper.”’ 

What I mean is... said Harrison, plunging 
deeper, ‘‘ you’re a bit bored with that acre of ours, 
aren’t you? ”’ 

** T put in hours of work on it, every fine day.’’ 

Yes, I know,’’ he said eagerly. ‘‘ I know that 
well enough. There are not many girls who could do 
it. But still, you may as well admit it, you’re bored 
stiff with the damned thing."’ 

They sat down to supper. Harrison cut some slices 
of bread. He wielded the knife so vigorously that 
Muriel moved his cup of cocoa further away to protect 
it from his elbow. She performed this necessary ser- 
vice without ostentation, but he felt rebuked by it. 

‘**T must say,’’ he said, a little truculently, ‘‘ I like 
digging and all that. It’s a bit of a hobby of mine.’’ 

She answered, in indifferent tones: ‘‘ Yes. Rather 
a queer hobby for you.”’ 

**Queer? I don’t see that.’’ He was up in arms 
against the suggestion. ‘‘ What’s queer about it? ”’ 

** Well, you’ve hardly the physique for it, have 
vou? ” 


She gave no sign of discomposure, contriving, with 
perfect ease of manner, to butter a slice of bread and 
divide it into rectangular sections. But she was, in 
fact, shocked and alarmed by the secret that her own 
words had revealed to her. It was not his agrarian 
enthusiasm that she resented; it was not that she was 
left alone, evening after evening, while he wooed the 
stubborn earth. The trouble lay deeper. Her imagina- 
tion moved sluggishly enough in its barbed-wire en- 
closure; but already it was beginning to peer beyond 
this sedentary careworn clerk, whose highest ambition 
was that he might grow all his own vegetables. She 
almost blushed at her thoughts, and Harrison, as 
though he had read them, felt himself to be the merest 
weed of a man. He was hurt and humbled, and could 
find no answer. 

By tacit consent they ignored this naked truth that 
her almost accidental remark had thrust between them, 

‘* It’s a bit of a hobby of mine,’’ repeated Harrison, 
after a pause. Anxious to avoid the subject, it attracted 
him as the glare in the eyes of a stoat attracts the un- 
willing rabbit. ‘‘ Come to that, it does me good, the 
fresh air and exercise after a day’s hard grind in the 
office.”’ 

I’m sure it does.’’ She spoke almost compassion- 
ately, in her eagerness to make amends for her un- 
spoken and unanswerable criticism. ‘* You’ve been 
looking much better these last few weeks. Why, you’re 
getting quite tanned.’’ 

He was heartened by her tone. ‘* Of course, it’s 
rather dull for you, my dear. I know that. What a 
pity there isn’t someone else to brighten you up a 
bit.”’ 

Her eyes widened in surprise. ‘‘ What do you mean? 
Neighbours? ”’ 

‘““No.”’ He laughed self-consciously. ‘* Neigh- 
bours aren’t everything. But... as 1 was coming 
across the field just now, Muriel, I thought how jolly 
it would be if we had had a child.’’ 

Muriel’s face hardened. ‘‘ Need we go into that 


again? I’m sick of the subject. We can’t afford 
children. And even if we could . . . well, we haven’t 
got any. Besides——’”’ 


‘* Besides what? ’’ Harrison’s anger was rekindled. 

‘* | don’t want a child.’’, What Muriel meant was 
that she did not want Harrison’s child; but of this dis- 
tinction she herself was mercifully unconscious as yet. 

‘* Well, J do!’’ said Harrison. ‘* And what’s more, 
I intend to have one,’’ he added fiercely, and jumped 
to his feet, pushing back his chair with violence. 

It was no more than the gesture of a weak man, 
angry, disappointed, goaded beyond endurance. He 
knew, when he stopped to think, that Muriel could not 
reasonably be blamed for their childlessness; but for 
the moment he was past reason, in the grip of a primi- 
tive instinct. He wanted a child, an extension of his 
own unuttered ego, a son, or better still a daughter, 
who would succeed where he had failed and survive 
when he was dead; and he saw Muriel as an obstacle 
between himself and his desire. 

Muriel eyed him with no visible emotion. ‘‘ What 
do you propose to do? Am I to divorce you? ”’ 

Her calmness exasperated him the more. ‘‘ Yes, for 
God’s sake do, since you take it so mildly. It’s nothing 
to you. Very well then, we’ll dissolve partnership. 
You won’t be sorry.”’ 

‘* On the contrary,’’ said Muriel. ‘‘ I shall be glad.” 

The pronouncement startled them both, and perhaps 
neither quite believed it. The impetus of the quarrel 
had carried them farther than they would have ever 
had the courage to go without its aid. 


II 


As the clock struck eleven Muriel drifted into the 
bedroom. He followed guiltily. 

suppose, 
difficult subject. 


” 


said Harrison, trying to broach the 
His voice faltered. 
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What? asked Muriel. 

Her manner was so normal, so indifferent, that he 
had not the courage to announce his intention of sleep- 
ing on the camp bed. He saw that to do so would in- 
crease rather than relieve the tension of their embar- 
rassment. 

‘* Oh, nothing of any consequence,’’ he answered. 

From time to time, as he undressed, he glanced un- 
easily at the bed, as at a third person of dubious re- 
spectability. But when Muriel had got into it and 
turned her back on him, he glanced no more. He blew 
the candle out, and padded across the room to the 
casement windows, which were at once his pride and 
his torment.  Ill-fitting and uncontrollable, they 
wheezed and rattled all night upon their hinges when- 
ever there was the least wind; but they were the 
realization of a desire long-cherished: their leaded 
panes (so difficult to clean) and the fact that they 
were not sash-windows gave him perpetual delight by 
reminding him that at last he did live in the country. 
Childish associations that he had long forgotten en- 
deared them to him, and endeared to him no less the 
asbestos-lined walls with their vertical strips of wood 
stained to resemble old oak. 

‘* Both windows open? ”’ he asked, ‘‘ or only one? ”’ 

She evaded decision with a polite—a too polite—‘‘ As 
you please.’’ He opened both windows and leaned out 
of one of them, breathing in a deep draught of the cool, 
grass-scented air. It was wine to his nostrils, but he 
could not enjoy it while conscious of the cold hostility 
in the room behind him. The night was very still and 
very personal: a listening, glistening presence, per- 
vasive and friendly. He could almost fancy he heard 
the earth softly breathing under the diaphanous quilt 
of fantasy that the moon shed upon her. The field, 
his own field, stretched below him, almost within reach 
of his hand ; he could easily have stepped into it through 
the open window. Beyond, looming dark against the 
sky, were real haystacks of the real farm that neigh- 
boured his little estate. No house was visible : nothing 
but hedges, a gate, a wooded hill, and a sky bright with 
lovely, incredible worlds. 

With a sigh, which meant nothing that he could have 
put into words, Harrison drew back into the room. 
His foot touched against something on the floor. He 
stooped down. 

‘* Ah! You’ve set the mousetrap again, I see.’’ 

‘* Yes, I have,’’ said Muriel. ‘‘ I don’t mean to be 
kept awake again by those wretched things.’’ 

‘* Of course,’’ remarked Harrison, as he got into 
bed, ‘* they’re only field-mice. No real harm in them.’’ 

‘*T don’t care if they’re angels from heaven. I 
don’t intend that they shall keep me awake.”’ 

‘* Well, for angels,’’ said Harrison, ‘‘ the traps 
aren’t really big enough.”’ 

His little joke was not well received. Muriel made 
no sound. He did not mind that at all. Indeed, had 
it not been for her proximity he would have felt nothing 
but relief in the prospect of freedom and a new be- 
ginning. He would rejoice in their separation once it 
was effected; but until then the thought of it was an 
embarrassment that made them ill at ease with each 
other. Muriel was equally conscious of this discomfort, 
but she, with an instinct for realism, was determined to 
face it. She despised him for his weak endeavours to 
smother it in small talk. The hostility between them, 
which she laboured to sustain and he to break down, 
was indeed the friend who alone could release them 
from each other. Muriel slept. 

But Harrison, who hated quarrels even more than he 
loved children, found wimself kept awake by his 
thoughts. He dozed fitfully; tossed and turned; and 
finally, giving up the attempt to sleep, lay on his back 
and stared at the pattern of moonlight on ceiling and 
walls. Now that the worst was said between him and 


Muriel, how would they endure the unnatural propin- 
quity of the last few days together? Where would she 


go to live, and what would she live on? He believeg 
that in his anger, which was now spent, he had 
stumbled quite by accident on the real solution of 
their joint problem. Together they were discontented; 


the chief thing they had in common was that they got. 


on each other’s nerves. As for divorce, there was no 
hurry about that: it was a matter that would need 
delicate handling. He was interested in no other 
woman, though perhaps. . . From outside came the 
minatory cry of an owl, evil and desolate like the voice 
of witchcraft. It multiplied and filled his mind with a 
swarm of bat-winged harpies. He beat them away 
with his fists, but they returned like locusts to hover 
about the mouth of the pit in which he crouched and to 
deride him with screaming laughter. He woke sud- 
denly. 

‘* What was that noise? ’’ said Muriel. 

‘* The crack of a whip,’’ murmured Harrison. He 
rubbed his eyes. ‘‘ I was asleep. Did you hear some- 
thing ?” 

‘* Perhaps it’s the mousetrap gone off. I hope it is.” 

Muriel was a little frightened. She had never quite 
reconciled herself to sleeping on the ground floor with 
open windows which any passing tramp might choose 
to regard as an invitation. She sat up in bed and 
asked Harrison to light the candle. 

He did so, and by candlelight examined the trap. 

“Yes, there’s a mouse in it, right enough. They 
come in at the window, you know. I heard them last 
night dropping on to the floor, plop-plop. It was un- 
canny.”’ 

He held the mousetrap between forefinger and thumb. 
Muriel, fascinated with horror, leaned across the bed 
to look. 

** Well,’’ said Harrison, ‘‘ I’d better go and drown 
the little beast. Can’t leave it here all night.”’ 

‘* Better put a dressing-gown on,’”’ said Muriel, “‘ if 
you’re going outside.” 

Harrison moved the candle nearer to the mouse- 
trap. The mouse, he could not help seeing, was a 
very young one. Its pale brown coat had a silken 
sheen. He admired the beautiful sleek curve of its long 
tail, the vitality in its tiny eyes, and the absurd little 
whiskers that adorned its sharp snout. The smallness 
of the creature, the delicate artistry of its creation, en- 
chanted Harrison. 

“‘ Of course,’’ said Harrison, ‘‘ it’s only a field- 
mouse.”’ 

He glanced irresolutely at Muriel, who did not meet 
the glance and said nothing. When he looked again 
the mouse had not stirred. It was held in a paralysis 
of terror. Harrison grew shamefaced under that hope- 
less, listening stare; but he could not for a moment 
take his eyes away from the sight. And then—did 
it happen or did poor Harrison dream it?—the mouse 
lifted one exquisite little paw and touched, with a con- 
fiding gesture, its sensitive snout. 

Harrison set his candlestick on the bedside table and 
stepped to the open window. A moment later he came 
back towards the bed. Muriel was watching him nar- 
rowly. 

**T let it go,’’ said Harrison. 

He spoke with a certain defiance, but added in 
apology: ‘‘ It was a pretty beast, and only a little 
one.”’ 

Muriel held out a hand to him. 
my dear. Jump in quickly.’ 

He blew out the candle and got into bed. 

Oh, Frank! ”’ she said, ‘‘ I’m glad you let it 

Harrison experienced a pang to which relief and 
disappointment equally contributed. It was good to 
know that the quarrel was over, the shadow lifted. But 
was the shadow lifted? She, afflicted with similar mis- 
givings, mechanically stroked his scanty hair. 

Presently, after a long silence, they exchanged their 
customary good-night kiss; turned their backs on each 
other; fell asleep. 
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PEDLAR’S PACK 


HE simple ritual of silence continues to draw its 
[congregations on Armistice Day. That two minutes 

of communal meditation casts a spell over the land 
which works more potently than could any magic of 
words. To stand among the great throng, moved and 
unmoving, is a strangely exciting thing. If death is 
the leveller, certainly this quiet commemoration of 
death levels us all : it is speech that lends us inequality. 
The mere sight of these quiet crowds is affecting. The 
stillness, and the unfamiliarity the stillness brings— 
the beating of pigeons’ wings, clocks taking up the 
hour from one another and hammering out their strokes 
with insistent clarity over the city—has its own pecu- 
liar effect, apart from the associations of the day. 
| watched a Chinaman standing among the crowds. 
Of what was he thinking, lost among this alien con- 
course, a stranger in a great city remembering its 


dead ? 
* * * 


It is easy to misconceive the emotions of 
the German people on this day. Recently I 
talked to a German about it. I said that I supposed 
on November 11 we now had a common impulse of 
goodwill towards one another, but I was wrong. ‘‘At 
other times, yes, perhaps. Certainly at Locarno our 
representatives tried sincerely to let bygones be by- 
gones,” said my friend. ‘‘ But on Armistice Day— 
put yourself in our position,” and I realized once more 
how woefully we may misapprehend the psychology of 
another nation (Germany herself does so continually), 
and how readily we may judge the emotions of others 
by our own circumstances. It is easier for an unbeaten 
people to feel magnanimous. Nevertheless, can it be 
that the thoughts common to Berlin and London during 
the great silence have no influence for good? 

* * * 


One thing this Armistice Day has shown most 
clearly is the stirring of something very like a religious 
revival in the country. All the qualities making for 
revival are there, awaiting only a leader to give them 
form and meaning. The manner in which the public 
responded to the appeal of Mr. H. R. L. Sheppard was 
surprising ; rarely can a single letter to the Press have 
evoked so widespread and spontaneous a response. 
Last year or the year before his might have been a voice 
crying in the wilderness. This year, the people seem 
to have been ready and waiting. The scenes at the 
Albert Hall on Wednesday night, when ten thousand 
people clamoured for admission to the building, already 
packed to overflowing (twenty thousand more had pre- 
viously been refused tickets) showed clearly the trend 
of public feeling. Were other proof wanted, it could 
be found in the interest people have undoubtedly taken 
in recent religious discussions in the Press. 

* * * 


When Mr. Bernard Shaw wrote ‘Fanny’s First Play’ 
he made the advanced young critic dismiss it as worn 
out Ibsenite drivel. Later on, when Mr. William 
Archer’s melodrama, ‘ The Green Goddess,’ was pro- 
duced, a witty judge of plays began his notice by ex- 
claiming, ‘‘ Whaur’s your Harry Ibsen noo.”” The 
answer at present is ‘‘ in the reascendant.’’ There is 
a strong reaction to Ibsen although the intellectuals 
had dismissed him as done for fifteen years ago. ‘ The 
Wild Duck ’ had an unexpectedly long run, ‘ Ghosts ’ 
was seen at Hampstead recently, and ‘ The Enemy of 
the People ’ has just been seen at the Century Theatre. 
Now there is to be a revival of ‘ The Doll’s House.’ It 
is curious how little the post-war movement in the Con- 
tinental theatre has influenced England. ‘ Beggar on 


Horseback ’ gave the moderns a good chance to enjoy 
expressionism, but it was not taken; and the more we 
talk about Pirandello the more we act Ibsen: or else 
Chekhov. Following ‘ The Seagull’ there is to be a 


double revival of ‘ Ivanoff,’ which is on the programme 
of the Stage Society and is also due at Barnes. Scandi- 
navian domestic interiors of the ‘eighties and the 
plaintive melody that Chekhov discoursed from the 
country-houses of the Russian ’nineties appear to grow 
in favour instead of losing it. 

* * 


Gradually the profession of medicine is collecting 
definite information about the disease of cancer. A real 
advance has been made during the past year. Dr. Hast- 
ings Gilford, in a lecture on Wednesday, reminded us 
that the modern increase of cancer is largely due to our 
way of life; birth control, he declared, is responsible 
for much of the cancer among women. Here is a 
doctor’s dilemma. But it should be borne in mind 
that the increase in the disease is less sensational, 
relatively, than is popularly supposed. Cancer being 
for the most part a complaint of middle and old age, 
the greater longevity accounts for much of the increase ; 
greater accuracy of diagnosis also accounts for much. 
How many hundreds of thousands must in the past 
have died of an undiscovered cancer? Before appen- 
dicitis became fashionable, people died of a humble 
stomach-ache. 

* 

To see a film for the first time when it has already 
had a long run is not like seeing a play in similar 
circumstances ; the film is static as regards its quality 
of acting, the cast does not settle down, or stale. So 
I lost nothing and gained nothing by seeing ‘ The Gold 
Rush’ for the first time only this week. It is an 
extremely interesting film. Mr. Chaplin is a remark- 
ably clever producer as well as a great comic genius. 
The pathos of his comedy is enhanced by its reticence, 
the rich incongruity of his humour is heightened by 
the speed at which it is played. We never have quite 
enough of any scene—which is one secret of success. 
We never have any “‘ close-ups.” And as for the pas 
seul which he performs with two rolls on the ends 
of forks, that is the kind of deft caricature that even 
seeing hardly makes believable. Those who have not 
visited this film should certainly do so before it leaves 
the Tivoli. TALLYMAN 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


I The Editor of the Saturpay Review welcomes the free 
expression in these columns of genuine opinion on matters of 
public interest, although he disclaims responsibility alike for 
the opinions themselves and the manner of their expression. 

4 Letters which are of reasonable brevity, and are signed with 
the writer’s name, are more likely to be published than long 
and anonymous communications. 

{ Letters on topical subjects, intended for publication the same 
week, should reach us by the first post on Wednesday. 


THE AGRICULTURAL POSITION 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review 


SIR,—I trust you will allow the ownership of land 
in four counties—Suffolk, Yorks, Cambs and Essex— 
and its occupation in the three first to excuse my pro- 
testing again against the assumption contained in your 
columns that there is ‘‘ chaos in the country side ’’ 
and that land-owners and agriculturists ought to 
formulate a policy tocompete with the gradual national- 
ization proposed by Mr. George and the full-blooded 
nationalization advocated by the Socialists? 

There is no chaos in this district—part of the vast 
corn growing area of East Anglia. There is, however, 
consternation at the slump in price coming, as it does, 
concurrently with an increase of expenses due to the 
Wages Act. This last has raised our wages bill by at 
least 20 per cent. and at the same time increased the 
modern disinclination to work overtime—a feeling 
natural enough but more serious in agriculture than in 
other industries because success in farming is impos- 
sible unless we can take full advantage of fine weather 
to balance the fearful loss of time when rain prevents 
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any useful work on the land. While our iabour bill 
is up by 20 per cent. most of what we produce—wheat, 
barley, mutton, wool, potatoes—is down by something 
more than that percentage, so the demand of the farmer 
that his industry should be ‘‘ safeguarded ’’ is per- 
fectly logical. 

As for the theory that the tenant farmer lacks security, 
how is it that he almost invariably prefers a yearly 
tenancy toa lease? In truth what troubles him is not 
doubts about his tenure of a farm but the utter uncer- 
tainty of prices, coupled with the foreboding that 
labour may be increasingly difficult to treat with. The 
security given by legislation is, indeed, so ample that 
dealing with a tenant who defies the rules of good 
husbandry is now a matter of considerable difficulty, 
since men’s ideals of cultivation differ widely and, 
County Agricultural Committees, when appealed to, 
are inclined to take the part of the tenant. Further, 
during the golden age of English agriculture, referred 
to by Mr. Easterbrook, when Coke of Norfolk and the 
Duke of Bedford took such a hearty interest in the 
industry, the tenant had not half the legal security for 
his capital which he enjoys to-day. In this connexion 
I may mention that I have a tenant—not in Suffolk— 
who has half ruined his farm and is now leaving of his 
own accord because I was determined not to give him 
notice and pay, as I should probably have had to do, 
compensation for disturbance. 

Lastly, I would protest most strongly against the 
suggestion that any benefit accruing to the farmer is 
immediately grabbed by the landlord by means of an 
increase of rent. The falsity of this assumption is 
proved sufficiently by the fact that the increase of rents 
five years after the war was only in the neighbourhood 
of 20 per cent., although farm produce was fetching 
from 70 to 80 per cent. more than before the war. 
Further, English rents are lower than Dutch rents and 
Danish rents, and indeed English agricultural land is 
the most lightly rented in Europe. 

I am, etc., 
Thurlow, Suffolk C. F. RypDErR 


THE DISEASE OF WILSONISM 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW 


SIR,—It would, I think, be regrettable if the article 
under this heading in your issue of October 31 were 
allowed to stand without protest or correction. Mr. 
B. Ifor Evans has had the privilege of observing the 
Far East with the aid of a travelling scholarship, and 
it is natural that his experience should lead him to make 
sharp generalizations on contemporary movements. I 
submit that when he describes the varied unrest among 
the Asiatic peoples to ‘‘ the disease of Wilsonism,’’ he 
is extraordinarily wide of the mark. 

The awakening of Asia is the most stupendous social 
movement of our time. During the five years that I 
was in India, in the first decade of the century, its 
evidences were already the common talk of all 
observers. The Russo-Japanese War was the end of 
an epoch. In the twenty years since then the Far 
East has seen the rise of Japanese Imperialism, the 
overthrow of the Manchus, the establishment of the 
Chinese Republic, the renewal and ending of the Anglo- 
Japanese Alliance, Gandhi and Indian Nationalism, the 
Great War. I would put it to Mr. Ifor Evans: Is it 
not far-fetched in the extreme to ignore the profoundly 
disruptive forces of an age that is without parallel, and 
to look in the declarations of an American President, 
however powerful, for the efficient cause of those 
phenomena that are changing the destiny of the world? 
As to Woodrow Wilson, the so-called man of words, 
there are many things to be said in opposition to Mr. 
Evans’s judgment, but I cannot ask you for space in 
which to refute it. 

I am, etc., 


2 Erskine Hill, N.W.11 S. K. RatcLirFe 


(Many letters are again held over for lack of space.—Ep. S.R.) 


14 November 1925 


1855-1925 
SOME FURTHER MESSAGES OF 
CONGRATULATION 


FROM THE PRIME MINISTER OF 
NEW ZEALAND 


To the Editor of the SatuRDAY REVIEW 


I heartily congratulate the SATURDAY REVIEW on its 
Seventieth Anniversary, and gladly avail myself of the 
opportunity to re-affirm New Zealand’s unyielding 
attachment to King and Empire. The paramount duty 
of British citizens is to defeat pernicious influences 
working for disintegration, and to foster a spirit of 
national brotherhood so vitally necessary for Empire 
safety and stability. 

J. G. Coates 


FROM THE RIGHT HON. J. RAMSAY 
MacDONALD, M.P. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REviEw 


I very gladly join those who send greetings and good 
wishes to the SaruRDAY Review on its attaining such 
a venerable age. 

It has had many contributors, for some of whom at 
one time or another, and in one state of its mind or 
another, it probably blushed. But even when blushing 
it must have held them in high esteem. I cannot say 
that I ever agree with you, and I regret that, even 
in spite of your mature wisdom and years, there seems 
to be little prospect of your agreeing with me. Never- 
theless, it takes all sorts of opinions to keep the world 
fresh and young, and | hope that it will be a very 
long time yet before the SarurDay REVIEW ceases to 
give us counsel from week to week. 

J. Ramsay MacDonatp 


FROM SIR CHARLES J. HOLMES 
Director of the National Gallery. 
To the Editor of the SATURDAY REVIEW 


I gladly accede to your request and wish every kind 
of good luck to the SatuRDAy Review. Its famous 
art critics have done invaluable service in obtaining 
recognition for what was best in the painting of our 
time : and I have always had a sentimental interest in 
its fortunes, since my father was among the contri- 
butors to the REVIEW in its very early days. 

C. J. HoLmeEs 


FROM SIR FREDERIC KENYON, K.C.B. 
Director of the British Museum 
To the Editor of the SATuRDAY REVIEW 


I congratulate the SaruRDAY REvIEw on the attain- 
ment of its Seventieth Anniversary. It has a historic 
past, and I trust it has a great future. The sane and 
competent criticism of a well-written weekly review 
can do a great service in the formation of a healthy 
opinion in the country; and I hope that the Satur- 
pay, which has completed its threescore years and 
ten, will renew its youth and prosper for many 
generations to come. 

FREDERIC G. KENYON 


FROM SIR HENRY WOOD 
To the Editor of the SaruRDAY REVIEW 


Many happy returns of the day to the SATURDAY 
REVIEW. 
Henry Woop 


FROM MRS. PATRICK CAMPBELL 
To the Editor of the SATURDAY REVIEW 


My congratulations on the Seventieth Anniversary of 
the SaturDAay REVIEW. 
(Mrs.) Patrick CAMPBELL 
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NEW BOOKS AT A GLANCE 


Notice under this heading does not preclude or 
prejudice subsequent review. 


N some respects the most important book of the 
| vee is ‘ The Paintings of William Blake ’ (Benn, 

6 gns. net), by the late Mr. Darrell Figgis. It is not 
easy to believe that after Gilchrist, Swinburne, Mr. 
Symons, Mr. Yeats, to say nothing of more recent 
critics, some of the best of them foreigners, there is a 
great deal both new and valuable to be said about 
Blake, but Mr. Figgis had his point of view, and his 
work was pondered through twelve years. At the 
moment, we will say no more than that his publishers 
have done their part lavishly and well. 

Other handsome books, and there are several this 
week, so that one begins to feel the principles of good 
production are becoming familiar to publishers, 
printers and binders, are ‘The Story of the Lyric 
Theatre, Hammersmith ’ (Chatto and Windus, 12s. 6d. 
net), by Mr. Nigel Playfair; ‘ The Symposium or Sup- 
per of Plato’ (Fortune Press, 7s. 6d. net); ‘ The 
Kasidah,’ by Sir Richard Burton (Philip Allan, 6s. 
net); ‘ The Chapbook’ (Cape, 5s. net); and ‘ The 
Silver Treasury of English Lyrics’ (Chapman and 
Hall, 10s. 6d. net). All these are books moderately 
priced, and ‘ The Symposium,’ for a new translation 
of which Mr. Francis Birrell and Mr. Shane Leslie have 
collaborated, is a really remarkable instance of what 
can be done at a low price by producers who have taste 
but no fads. 

‘ The Story of the Lyric Theatre ’ looks as if it were 
likely to prove very good fun. Dipping into it for the 
purposes of this preliminary and superficial survey, we 
find many happy phrases. The book has numerous ad- 
mirable illustrations after Lovat Fraser, Mr. George 
Sheringham, and other artists associated with the 
theatre. 

‘The Kasidah ’ as a reprint would claim only bare 
mention here were it not for the striking illustrations 
by Mr. John Kettlewell, who may have borrowed his 
basic formula, but gives it a personal turn. 

To turn to new books proper, there is certain to be 
a large, serious public for ‘ Anglo-Catholicism ’ (Chap- 
man and Hall, 7s. 6d. net), by Miss Sheila Kaye-Smith. 
This writer must not be ranked with the many novelists 
who, on short notice, have taken up religion as a side- 
line. Her religious interests are of some standing, and 
she has thought out her position before putting pen to 
paper. 

Literary criticism is represented by Professor H. J. 
C. Grierson’s ‘ The Background of English Literature ’ 
(Chatto and Windus, 7s. 6d. net), which deals not only 
with the subject announced in its title but also with 
Byron as estimated by Arnold and by Swinburne, with 
Blake, Gray, and other writers. 

‘The Serajevo Crime’ (Allen and Unwin, 7s. 6d. 
net) is an attempt by Miss Edith Durham to gather up 
for readers in this country the evidence made available 
more or less recently relative to that association 
which the Continent has had in various forms. The 
argument of the book is that Serbia was more deeply 
and thoroughly implicated in the crime than has been 
Suspected by more than a few people in this country. 

‘France and the French ’ (Cape, ros. 6d. net) is a 
sympathetic yet critical survey of French life in all its 
departments. Though it is difficult to suppose that 
even so good an authority as Mr. Sisley Huddleston 
can be equally competent in every department, the unity 
which single authorship gives is a benefit for which 
some sacrifice should readily be made. From the same 
publisher comes ‘A Chinese Mirror,’ by Florence 
Ayscough (Cape, 21s. net), an ambitious effort to in- 
terpret the reality behind appearances in China. 

And lastly, for great joy, there is the new edition of 
‘Biography for Beginners ’ (Werner Laurie, 6s. net), 
by Mr. E. C. Bentley, with drawings by Mr. G. K. 
Chesterton. 


‘literature. 


REVIEWS 
A PROFESSOR 
By J. B. PRIESTLEY 


Collected Essays of W. P. Ker. 
Introduction by Charles Whibley. 
millan. 2 vols. 25s. net. 


VERY now and then those of us who are com- 

pelled to boil a critical pot in the neighbourhood 
of Fleet Street introduce into our columns a sneer at 
the professors. Nor must we be blamed too hastily. 
There are times when our mental dyspepsia, the result 
of gorging on books still hot from the press, is too 
much for us. We remember the unfailing libraries, 
the quiet rooms, the noble decanters from which we 
are exiled. It comes home to us that some of our 
reading has to be done on the Inner Circle, that we 
are paid to write but not to think about literature. 
And so we sneer at the professors, throwing them, as 
it were, to the little ravening beast within us, which is 
thereby pacified for a day or two. I have done it many 
a time, and so have all my colleagues, and this little 
confession must stand for our apology. I think it is 
high time we made one, for these two volumes of 
Ker’s essays remind me that we are now seeing the 
last, or almost the last (for Mr. George Saintsbury and 
one or two others are happily still with us), of a 
remarkable little company. They were all professors, 
combining the duties of teachers, scholars, and writers 
upon literature. They had among them marked differ- 
ences in temperament, opinion, and critical method. 
One of them, like Mr. Saintsbury, was humorous and 
enthusiastic, full of gusto; another, like Ker, was cool 
and incisive, addicted to ironic understatemepts; yet 
another, like Raleigh, was cool and enthusiastic by 
turns. But all brought to the task of critical judg- 
ment a very wide reading in many literatures; and 
were alike in that they all favoured the comparative 
method, distrusted definitions, catch-words and labels, 
and were conservative-minded inside and outside of 
Dr. A. C. Bradley, perhaps the greatest 
pure critic (as opposed to the historian of literature) of 
his generation, stands somewhat apart from this 
group; he favoured another method of approach, far 
more analytical and less comparative. Let me add, for 
it is not without interest in reference to what follows, 
that this is the method that, both as a reader of 
criticism and as a person who sometimes attempts it, I 
myself prefer. The comparative method, which has a 
habit of luring you into the library and then drawing 
the curtains and bolting the door from outside, is the 
one that interests me least among genuine critical 
methods. 

But we can realize now, even those of us who, like 
myself, are neither old students nor personal friends (the 
terms are not, of course, mutually exclusive) of these 
men, that this little company of professors was com- 
posed of remarkable individuals. (The past tense, 
though neither strictly accurate nor tactful, is inevit- 
able.) These were men cast in a larger mould than 
the majority. Here are no “‘ professors’’ of farce and 
facetious anecdotes. They were, every one of them, 
tall men of their hands, who would have made a name 
at anything they cared to be engaged in. They did 
not retire into libraries, fellowships and chairs of 
literature because they had less courage and vitality 
than the common run, but because they had more. 
Books to them were not a refuge from life, but, piled 
mountains high, a vantage ground from which they 
could see more of life. They make most contemporary 
men of letters seem mere weaklings, bundles of shud- 
dering nerves, hypochondriacs. They would seem to 
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mountains, ate and drank with gusto, talked all night, 
and read everything they could lay their hands on. 
They were not only critics, lecturers, teachers, scholars, 
but ‘‘ characters,’’ crammed with individuality. They 
attacked life, whatever came their way, books, 
languages, companionship, roads and mountains, meat 
and drink, adventurously, like fine fellows full of the 
zest of living and good courage, and yet too free of 
the company of wise authors and too reflective not to 
be salted with a sense of the irony of things. There 
was a stout man of action, who in other ages would 
probably have been buccaneering, in every one of them. 
And these were our professors. I have a tolerably 
good opinion of myself, but let me confess that if some 
moonstruck academic election committee were to ask 
me to follow one of them, I should feel like a mouse 
creeping into the professorial chair. 

Certainly some such figure as those sketched above 
emerges from Ker’s collected papers and the capital 
introduction by Mr. Whibley. Ker, as Mr. Whibley 
tells us, belonged ‘‘ to the true race of travelling 
Scots’’; a scholar and wanderer; for ever talking of 
adventure ’’ and taking an adventurous view of his 
own profession. ‘‘ In the art of criticism, as in other 
dangerous trades, there are workmen’s diseases,’’ he 
remarks in one place; and one feels that he could 
really see it as a dangerous trade and that it was all 
the more welcome for that. But combined with a sort 
of inward gaiety, born of a sense of adventure, there 
was in this critic an outward decorum of attitude and 
phrase, a cool caution. He brought together many 
literatures, suggested many illuminating contrasts and 
comparisons, but always moved quietly forward, con- 
tent to indicate, with a slight wave of the hand, all 
manner of new avenues. He was in some ways 
essentially a critic for critics, never conclusive, 
never communicating enthusiasm, but neverthe- 
less contriving to be at once sobering and 
stimulating. In his paper on ‘ The Humanist 
Ideal’ he observes: ‘‘‘ The romantic revival,’ 
a convenient label in histories, is treated as if 
it were a scientific explanation. It ought to be looked 
into.’’ And that is a typical observation. He is for 
ever strolling around the various catch-words, labels, 
and conventional attitudes in criticism, wagging an 
ironic forefinger here and there and remarking that 
they ‘‘ ought to be looked into.’’ There is in the best 
of Eighteenth Century Britain, as he himself points 
out in his paper on that century, a mixture of good 
sense and an adventurous spirit, a cool but not joyless 
sobriety, that would seem to mark Ker himself. In 
the wine-list of criticism he represents the pale dry 
sherry. He brings us no oratory and dreams, but he 
whets the mental appetite and clears the head. There 
is in him an ever-present irony, lurking beneath his 
deliberate understatement and avoidance of rhetoric. 
The last sentence of his address on the Eighteenth 
Century begins: ‘‘ I have not composed a peroration,”’ 
and at this quiet remark a thousand purple passages 
blush to a deeper purple. 

Mr. Whibley, who has a genius for this kind of 
work, paints the man himself for us in a number of 
swift sure strokes. He was a stout Tory, and a 
Scotch one too, ever the deepest dyed, in both litera- 
ture and life. He carried his hatred of innovation to 
the point of eccentricity. ‘* When the electric light 
invaded his college,’’ Mr. Whibley gleefully informs 
us, ‘* he stayed its approach outside the door of his 
rooms. A bath-room was installed upon his stair- 
case. He never used it. The tub, appropriate to the 
place, which had always been sufficient for his needs, 
sufficed him still. . . .””. To remain, uncomfortably 


bathed, in a half-light for the sake of tradition is to be 
a Tory indeed. His position would have been difficult 
had he been on hand when printing was first invented. 
But there is genuine character in all we are told of 
him. Mr. Whibley relates how a friend of Ker’s, walk- 
ing with him, noticed a bird unknown to him. ‘‘ What 


bird is that?’’ asked the friend. He was told, “A 
woodcock.’’ ‘‘ It’s not my idea of a woodcock,”’ said 
the friend. ‘‘ It’s God’s idea of a woodcock,”’ replied 
Ker. And that will make an excellent cue for g 
curtain. 


MORE FARINGTON 


The Farington Diary, Vol. V. By Joseph 
Farington. Hutchinson. net. 


HE fresh instalment of this entertaining ‘‘chronicle 

of wasted time covers the two years 1808 and 
1809.” Mr. James Greig, still enjoying the voluntary 
aid of the numerous correspondents who continue to 
read the diary with close attention as it is published 
by instalments in the Morning Post, supplies an 
adequate and valuable series of annotations. The only 
objection that any reasonable reader is likely to make 
to his editorial methods is that the cross-headings 
would seem to be better adapted to the columns of a 
newspaper than to the pages of a book: and not in- 
frequently they might be more aptly chosen. Faring- 
ton himself seems to improve as a diarist as he gets 
older. Wherever we open this handsome volume we 
find ourselves gazing down some curious little vista 
into the forgotten manners and customs of the early 
nineteenth century. Take, for example, the bit of 
news that George Dance, the painter, gave Farington 
one morning about a duel lately fought by his son, a 
captain of horse, with a subaltern in the same regi- 
ment: ‘‘ They fired seven times; and at the last fire 
C. Dance shot the lieutenant in the groin. He recov- 
ered in a month. C. Dance’s conduct was much ap- 
proved by the Senior Officers.’’ Consider, again, the 
pleasing attitude adopted by a certain hydrographer to 
the Admiralty, who was officially retired against his 
wish, and printed a statement of his case in which he 
asked the public to judge ‘‘ whether He is not as fit for 
the situation He filled as Lord Mulgrave to be first Lord 
of the Admiralty.’’ 

Some of the most amusing pages describe a tour 
through Devonshire and Cornwall made by Farington 
and his brother Robert (a clergyman) in the autumn 
of 1809. Incidentally they throw a great deal of light 
on the expenses and material details of travelling a 
century ago, which would save a quantity of laborious 
investigation to a conscientious novelist writing of that 
period. Weymouth was then a very dear place, and a 
supper for two was charged at 16s., including a shilling 
for bread and three shillings for ‘‘ a pint of very bad 
port.’’ The hotel ‘‘ has all the publicity of a thorough- 
fare,’’ says the diarist. ‘* Waiters appear and disap- 
pear. Every time the bell is rung a face different from 
the former is presented, not knowing what had been 
ordered. 
motion abt. the house that we could feel no confi- 
dence in the safety of our things.’’ And this was in the 
good old days, when some people still think that a 
man could take his ease in his inn to more advantage 
than he can among our feverish rush of motor-cars and 
ceaseless clamour of wireless. Devotees of the im- 
mortal Jane will be interested in Weymouth for the 
sake of Frank Churchill and Miss Fairfax, and in 
Dawlish because Mr. Robert Ferrars was so bent on 
acquiring a cottage there. It seems that in 1809, 
which must have been shortly after the date of Miss 
Lucy Steele’s elopement, a furnished house on the beach 
at Dawlish cost from two and a half to five guineas a 
week. In other parts of the village lodgings for a 
gentleman, ‘‘consisting of a sitting-room and a bed- 
chamber, with the use of a kitchen ’’ (did the gentle- 
man do his own cooking?) might be had for a guinea 
and a half. Beef, mutton, lamb and veal cost 
73d. a pound, and butter 11d. to 15d. ‘“‘ The 
privacy of Dawlish to those who wish for retirement 
is a strong recommendation to it. There are several 
bathing machines.’’ The bill for the two brothers for 
one day was 24s. 1od., including the usual bottle of 
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; and the ‘‘ woman servant who officiated as 
waiter and chambermaid performed her duties with 
such vigilance and activity that we could not but con- 
sider her as worth the whole mass of those we had 
left behind at the hotel at Exeter.’’ To some minds 
these trivial details are more valuable than scandal 
about the aristocracy or the small beer of Academy 


gossip. 


SOME CONTEMPORARY VERSE 


New Poems. By Thomas Sharp. Macmillan. 
5s. net. 

The Londoner’s Chariot. By Wilfrid Thorley. 
Cape. 7s. 6d. net. 

Noah’s Wife. By Ian Dall. Blackwell. 3s. 6d. 
net. 


The Duke of Berwick, and Other Rhymes. By 
Lord Alfred Douglas. Secker. 5s. net. 


R. SHARP’S muse has more skill than judgment. 
He is capable of producing such a line as 
London’s new Senate House, the County Hall, 


which must be very nearly the least heroic of all the 
“heroic verses” in the language; and when he 
attempts poignant dialogue in blank verse, as in ‘ The 
Burden,’ he is merely grotesque. But, leaving apart 
the obvious failures and the empty exercises, we can 
find sweetness and variety in this book. Some of the 
Scots vernacular poems are at once charming and 
humorous—notably ‘ The Piper,’ with its controversy 
between a Campbell and a Macdonald : 

“But St. Peter,’’ he says, “‘ may not favour your instru- 


ont.” « 
“The pipes have pleased all the Macdonalds, and their 


descent 
ls maybe more ancient than Peter’s.” ... ‘‘ But, Donald,’’ 


he added, 

“The pipes are not wanted in heaven, there’s none to be 

wadded 

And nae mair o’ yer wars.”’. . 

of all 

To let me be taking my pipes and play over heaven's wall, 

For with all yon Cam'bells in hell, Good Lord, ay, I'll say it, 

The puir deil will be needing a pibroch and Donald to 

play it.” 

But Mr. Sharp’s most attractive quality is a clear 
and melodious sincerity; he sees things for himself, 
sees them sharply and suddenly, as if their beauty were 
newly born in them for the seeing; and though he 
never rises to grandeur, he is, at his best, far removed 
from the reproach of prettiness. One could give 
twenty quotations to prove this. Here, for instance, 
is the end of ‘ Starlight ’ : 

Before me now’s 

Heaven’s fully lighted house. 
A candle’s lit 

In every room of it. 

Therein must be 

What goodly company ! 
Candles, God send 

Ye burn at my road’s end! 

Mr. Thorley, unlike Mr. Sharp, has no lapses; he is 
always competent and confident ; he handles his themes, 
sentimental or philosophical, and his measures, elabor- 
ate or simple, with a buoyant dexterity ; and many of his 
lighter lyrics, about sailors and cabbies, have a delight- 
ful swing to them. But, on the other hand, his very 
fluency denies him many moments of that sharpness 
and suddenness, that unexpected inevitability, which 
is the essence of the imaginative phrase. He is at his 
best in ‘ Quiet Beauty,’ which has a noble music in it, 
and justifies its title: unfortunately it is too long to 


. “ Then I'll ask the Ruler 


quote in full, and we must content ourselves with. 


giving ‘ Influence,’ a smaller and slighter poem, but 
somewhat similar in manner : 
A bell-stroke moves the dew 
From leaf to ground 
Though far away out-flew 
That breath of sound. 


When drenchéd flowers o’erfiow 
Their chalices, 

Deeper the nets must go 
In far-off seas. 


Mr. Dall’s thin volume contains six poems, called : 

‘ The Bargain,’ ‘ Noah’s Wife,’ ‘ Miching Malecho,’ 
‘ One Sunset,’ ‘ In the Barnyard,’ ‘ Among Old Instru- 
ments’: the one which gives its name to the volume 
is the most trivial, and the last is the richest and most 
various. They all show extreme ingenuity in the fash- 
ioning of difficult language to odd fantastic themes. 
Certainly Mr, Dall’s inspiration is his own—but it does 
not seem primarily poetical. The Tambourine’s descrip- 
tion of a séance is characteristic : 

Lastly a dank miasmic emanation— 

Mis-spent quintessence of the pent attention, 

Called ectoplasm—wakes to animation 

The pale investigators. Faces lean 

Grisly from viscid dark with scant pretension 

To human semblance. Trumpet, tambourine 

And chiming music box are whirled and snatched 

By flaccid hands, gelatinous, detached 

From any wholesome shoulders. 


And so on. 

Lord Alfred Douglas has collected into one volume 
nonsense verses—‘ The Duke of Berwick,’ ‘ Tails with 
a Twist,’ ‘ The Pongo Papers,’ ‘ The Placid Pug and 
other Pieces ’—which, he tells us, were written at 
intervals from 1893 to 1907. There is an interesting 
preface (also reprinted) on nonsense verses as such. 
The rhymes themselves are sufficiently neat and 
ingenious, but only in a few places really funny. 


STENDHAL 


The Life of Henri Brulard. 
Stendhal. Cape. gs. net. 


RESIDED over by two ogres and an ogress—his 

father, the Abbé Raillane and his aunt Séraphie— 
the childhood of Stendhal was far from happy. Or, as 
he puts it with his habitual vigour, ‘‘ I had a loath- 
some time from seven to seventeen.’’ ‘‘ ‘ Unworthy 
child, I could eat you,’ said my father one day, com- 
ing furiously towards me, but he never struck me, or 
two or three times at most.”’ 

Henri Beyle, alias Stendhal, alias Brulard, author 
and subject of these reminiscences, was indeed very 
severely brought up. He yearned for Paris, but he 
was tethered to Grenoble : he longed for the society of 
other children, but he was not allowed to mix with 
them. He was passionately fond of reading, but he 
had to indulge even this appetite furtively, so strict 
was the censorship exercised by his father. He 
hated Dauphiné, he hated provincialism and every- 
thing that seemed to him bourgeois and middle class. 
Born in 1783 he was a confirmed Republican at eight 
opr nine, while his father would have welcomed the 
Austrians into Grenoble. Small wonder there was no 
love lost between them. 

Stendhal was in a peculiar degree the child of his 
age and his environment; and these influences, acting 
upon his hypersensitive temperament, produced a 
character whose actions and opinions, always violent 
and extreme, are difficult to reconcile and reduce to 
any kind of order. He entertained no mean emotions, 
only love and hate; and for the slice of his life covered 
by his autobiography, hatred prevails. He hated 
Grenoble because the people were actuated by sordid 
and petty motives; he hated Paris because it had no 
mountains; he was deliriously happy in Milan, why, 
he does not explain, for his self-review closes abruptly 
with his arrival in Italy. But a sentence in the fore- 
word of ‘The Chartreuse de Parme ’ throws some 
light : 

Les coeurs de ce pays-la (Italy) différent assez des cceurs 
francais ; les Italiens sont sincéres, bons gens, et effarouchés, 
disent ce qu’ils pensent; ce n’est que par accés qu’ils ant de 
la vanité; alors elle divient passion, et prend le nom de 
puntiglio. Enfin la pauvreté n’est pas un ridicule parmi eux. 


By Henry Beyle 
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These then are the qualities that Stendhal admired in 
others as he admired them in his Aunt Elizabeth; 
though he frequently laments that the ‘‘ Castilianism "’ 
learnt from her had prevented him making his fortune. 
How to reconcile these elevated sentiments with his 
own life or with the careers of Fabrice and Julien, is 
not easy at first sight; our insular morality blinks at 
associating supreme virtue with so long a train of 
mistresses. But this is only a side issue in that 
prodigious, disconnected, violent, vital essay 4 la 
recherche du temps perdu, the life of Henri Brulard. 
There is enough material in it to keep historians, 
novelists, psycho-analysts, educationists going for a 
long time. It has no one characteristic, except that of 
being totally unlike anything else. We cannot even 
tell how far it is an accurate transcription of Stendhal’s 
early memories; for in the parade of verification and 
documentation there is disclosed a consuming vanity 
capable of inventing anything, including patches of 
appropriate forgetfulness, to gratify itself. 


THE SAME AGAIN 


More London Inns and Taverns. By Leopold 
Wagner. Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d. net. 


HIS is a book that will be read for its contents 

rather than for its style. With the best will in the 
world, we find it impossible to commend the latter. 
Mr. Wagner betrays a fondness for the cliché which 
almost amounts to a mania, and rarely uses one word 
where three will suffice. Thus, the poor are described 
as ‘‘ the humbler sections of the community,” the 
London Coliseum is ‘‘ a superb edifice,’? and Wanstead 
Park—it will be news to many readers—“ a truly en- 
chanting spot.’’ For the benefit of the uninitiated it 
is explained that William Hazlitt was ‘a brilliant 
essayist,’’ while Shakespearean echoes are awakened 
by the repeated assertion that a number of characters 
referred to by Mr. Wagner shuffled off their mortal 
coil—or, as we should say nowadays, died. 

Whatever may be Mr. Wagner’s deficiencies as a 
stylist, however, as a chronicler he compels our ad- 
miration. He has chosen a fascinating theme, and 
he has dealt with it in a characteristically workman- 
like manner. There cannot be much about the London 
** pubs ’’ that Mr. Wagner has missed. From tavern 
to tavern he hurries along, the reader following him 
in hot pursuit, a little breathless perhaps, but con- 
scious of having been suitably refreshed. 

Not all the information embodied in this book is 
new. Still, no harm is done by Mr. Wagner remind- 
ing us that the Devereux Wine House in Essex Court 
was ‘‘ the first London coffee-house.’’ Coming a little 
nearer to our own times, one reads with interest that 
Mr. William Le Queux has spent hours in the cosy 
side-parlour of the Red Lion in Whitehall, ‘‘ chatting 
to C.I.D. men, getting atmosphere and plots for his 
sensational stories,’’ and that it was from this hostelry 
—as Mr. Wagner has, curiously, omitted to call it— 
that Crippen, Sir Roger Casement and Mrs. Pank- 
hurst were supplied with meals while awaiting trial 
at New Scotland Yard. The tavern-hunter of to-day 
(for the type persists) will be interested to learn how 
Mr. Joe Wood built up his business in St. Martin’s 
Lane, and the extent to which the success of Rule’s in 
Maiden Lane is due to the energy and enterprise of 
Mr. T. D. Bell. These characters as yet hardly belong 
to history, but it may well be that the record of their 
achievements will prove of definite value to the next 
generation. 

A passing reference to the Carlyle Club elicits from 
Mr. Wagner the statement that the club is without 
political bias: ‘‘ the Radical finds an equal welcome 
with the staunch Conservative, provided he behaves 
like a gentleman and a sportsman.’’ Radicals will, no 
doubt, receive this intelligence not only with interest 
but with gratitude, 


NEW FICTION 


Fraulein Else. By Arthur Schnitzler.  Philpot, 
5s. net. 


The Vampire. By C. A. Dawson Scott. Holden, 
7s. 6d. net. 


The Oldest Profession. By G.O. Foster. Selwyn 
and Blount. 7s. 6d. net. 


fee progress of humanitarianism has not yet given 
us a Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Char. 
acters of Fiction, but some such organization is serj- 
ously overdue. The demand for strong situations js 
very old, and ill-starred heroes and heroines have been 
common since stories began to be told; what is, on 
the whole, modern is the cruelty of pitting a helpless 
character against an overwhelming event, and of 
devising situations from which human nature cannot 
emerge with any nobility in defeat. 

Take the case of Schnitzler, as the author not of the 
gay, cynical little pieces with which, thanks partly to 
Mr. Granville-Barker’s tact and skill in adaptation, he 
first won favour here, but as the writer of ‘ Fraulein 
Else.’ The girl has a muddling scamp of a father, 
who is on the verge of something more serious than 
one of his bankruptcies. A large sum of money must 
be very rapidly found for him. Else has a peculiarly 
objectionable wealthy admirer in the pleasure resort 
at which she is staying. She will sell herself to this 
man to save her father. We are ready to accept that. 
But no such simple solution awaits us. A compromise 
is struck between the girl’s reluctance to sell herself 
outright and the man’s desire for her. She is to have 
the money merely for exhibiting herself, minus her 
clothes, to his appreciative eyes. The man will not go 
the whole hog, but there is very much more swinish- 
ness in the half hog than in the whole. The situation 
is of a kind inadmissible in art, and all the immense 
cleverness of Schnitzler in presenting the turns and 
twists of thought in the wretched girl’s failing mind 
cannot persuade us to the contrary. 

Certainly the situation gives him extraordinary oppor- 
tunities for the display of extraordinary gifts. But that 
is the trouble. It is impossible not to feel that it was 
contrived with that object. We have an exceptional 
aptitude for the registration of the tremors, flurries, 
futile rushes and gnawings of a mouse in a trap; yes, 
especially of a town mouse, a delicate, sophisticated, 
extremely self-conscious creature. Let us then clap 
such a mouse into the most degrading trap that can 
be produced, and exercise our special talent. Nobody 
will be able to challenge our virtuosity, and indeed no 
one who knows writing when he meets it can deny 
the sureness in selection and the terse adequacy of 
phrasing with which an almost incommunicable welter 
of ideas in a tormented and collapsing mind is in fact 
given to us. But when the thing is over, what have 
we gained? Human nature has been outraged—for 
what? It is impossible that a story of this sort should 
have any real artistic significance. You cannot, by 
any amount of virtuosity, get out of a subject what 
is not there, and unscrupulousness in the choice of a 
subject will always have this damaging effect. 

Schnitzler, it needs no saying, is among the most 
considerable writers now living, and his aberrations 
cannot really mar a career of many triumphs. He 
knows well enough when his best work can be done. 
If we turn to the book by an Englishwoman which 
the chances of publishing have given us as a contrast, 
we find a writer of some gifts and force who is pretty 
clearly under a misapprehension about herself. The 
emphasis in this book of short stories, as in some of 
the previous writings of Mrs. Dawson Scott, is on 
violence and cruelty; the title story is an elaborate 
study in feminine cruelty, the mother of a drowned 
man persistently torturing the friend who hesitated 
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a moment before trying to save him. But Mrs. Daw- 
son Scott can do much better when she puts aside her 
ambitions, and the grimly humorous story of the two 
brothers whose quarrel, composed when one is thought 
to be dying, is reopened by the convalescent as soon 
as he knows that he is not dying, shows of what she 
js capable when content with tragi-comedy. She has 
observation, and in her Cornish and other scenes is at 
some pains to create a close illusion of reality, though 
she slips once or twice, as when she asks us to believe 
that a rustic writing a letter adopts those typo- 

aphical devices by which literary persons endeavour 
to suggest the sound of spoken dialect. However, it 
js not details that concern us. The point we would 
make is that Mrs. Dawson Scott too often sets out 
deliberately in pursuit of the strong character, the 
strong situation, the violent action. When Oscar Wilde 
was reviewing a woman writer of verse who had some 
talent but overmuch ambition, he reminded her grace- 
fully that if Daphne had gone out to meet the god, 
she would never have been acquainted with laurel. In 
one form or another, some such warning has been 
needed by women writers in every generation, and 
perhaps at the present time it is most needed by those 
novelists who prefer a rustic setting and the play of 
primitive emotions. 

But it is not, as we have seen and shall see again, 
only women writers who are lured into allowing 
thunderbolts to fall on the heads of characters that 
would be pulped by the fall of a hailstone. Mr. Foster, 
as his publishers seem to take some pleasure in ex- 
plaining, is daring. But the difficulty to-day is to find 
the novelist who is not daring, that is to say, the 
novelist who has realized that with quite ordinary 
characters and actions of no startling violence or im- 
propriety it may still be possible to write a profound 
and moving book.  ‘‘ This story of passion-driven 
lives” has passages that inspire some hope for Mr. 
Foster’s future, and he shows, for a novelist of 
apparently no experience, a good deal of ingenuity in 
moving a large number of people across his stage. But 
he, too, is out to give us strong meat, and though we 
do not necessarily reject that, and when it comes from 
a born purveyor of it may even welcome it, a menu of 
strong meat for every course becomes a little trying. 
He would be an unreasonable critic who would quarrel 
with any writer giving us what is natural for him to 
give. The nuisance is that so many writers with a 
genuine, modest gift will persist in endeavouring to do 
things alien to them in the belief that they are 
demonstrating ‘‘ power.” But the sense of power, in 
matters of art, comes from witnessing, no matter how 
small or usual, a subject thoroughly vitalized, thor- 
oughly worked through by ‘‘ the shaping spirit of 
imagination.” Audacities and enormities are not neces- 
sary, an empty bigness is not helpful. There is the 
very highest authority for the belief that the action of 
beauty is ‘‘ no stronger than a flower.” 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Unconscious. 
10s, 6d. net. 


Art and the 
Kegan Paul. 


A PHILOSOPHIC work cannot, of course, be fairly | 


discussed in a short space, and it must suffice to say 
that in this book Mr. Thorburn has presented an in- 
teresting and stimulating theory. He has approached 
esthetics from the psychological standpoint, and 
attempted to display a relationship, that amounts admost 
to identification, between the sources of dreams and 
the sources of art, both of which he finds in ‘‘ the un- 
conscious.” The distinction on which he insists is 
“medium,” that is to say, he tends to regard art as 
identifiable with works of art. In cutting across 
Crocean doctrines in this way, Mr. Thorburn has been 
perhaps a little arbitrary; we certainly feel that he 
should have thrashed out this fundamental issue before 


By John M. Thorburn. | 


proceeding to his later conclusions. As it is, there is 
the danger that we may fear his whole system to be 
not quite securely based. Mr. Thorburn’s concrete 
criticism is below his philosophic exposition in merit ; 
we suspect that he has thought more than he has felt. 
Unfortunately, sound critical capacity and the philoso- 
phic mind very rarely go together. 

Warriors in Undress. By F. J. Huddleston. Castle. 

10s. 6d. net. 

MR. F. J. HUDDLESTON is the War Office 
Librarian, and one is almost tempted to regret that 
the prosecution of his official duties has not absorbed 
more of his spare time. It has been said that no man 
is a hero to his valet, and it would appear as if no 
officer were a hero to his librarian. In his opening 
chapter Mr. Huddleston is almost pathetically anxious 
to disprove Tennyson’s prediction with regard to the 
Duke of Wellington that : 

Whatever record leap to light, 

He never shall be shamed. 
and his iconoclasm extends to a large number of other 
eminent men who have hitherto been rightly held in 
high esteem, and whose private habits are hardly the 
concern of the present-day reader. The author's 
standard of taste may be inferred from the following 
sentence: ‘‘ One cannot... imagine Wellington 
pulling Picton’s ear, or even his leg, nor indeed would 
Picton have liked it.’’ We are not amused. 


Lions ’n Tigers ’n Everything. By Courtney Ryley 
Cooper. Cape. 7s. 6d. net. 

FEW living men have had a longer or more varied 
experience of circus life than the author of this volume. 
Mr. Cooper started his by no means unadventurous 
career as a boy who was entrusted with the task of 
carrying water to the animals in their cages in a travel- 
ling circus; later he became attached to Buffalo Bill's 
Wild West Show. He knows all about the habits of 
wild animals, the manner of their taming, the strange 
friendships that sometimes spring up between the 
beasts and their owners and the risks to which the 
lion tamer is continually exposed. Almost all these 
things he has written with a surprising freshness, and 
the book is a real contribution to the study of animal 
life. It is satisfactory to learn, by the way, that the 
old methods of cruelty in the training of animals have 
virtually been eliminated from the modern circus. 


BALANCE 


An orchestra in which the drums out- 
balanced the other instruments would give 
an intolerable performance. petrol in 
which one hydrocarbon predominates at the 
expense of the others will likewise give a 
bad performance. The three hydrocarbons 
which govern miles per gallon, output of 
horse-power, and easy starting are inter- 
dependent. It is because they are so per- 
fectly balanced in Shell that Shell gives. the 
best results in every type of motor vehicle. 


Buy your Shell from the certified 
Shell pump, or in sealed red cans 


SHELL 


The WELL-BALANCED Petrol 


SHELL-MEX LTD., G.P.O. BOX 148, SHELL CORNER, KINGSWAY, W.C.2. 
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Latin Lyrics with Measured Music. Selected and ar- 
ranged by W. McArthur. Cape. 


HERE we have fifteen Latin odes from Horace, 
Catullus, Tibullus, Propertius and Ovid, set to music 
by five sixteenth-century composers, and arranged for 
use in modern notation. The idea is a good one and 
will help in the almost extinct habit of memorizing Latin 
verse. Some of the music is of a very arresting quality 
and as all of it was written by little masters of their 
art who had their heart in the work, it is of a high 
quality. We seem to remember some English settings 
of classical work which might form a worthy appendix 
to this work. It is a nice piece of scholarly study. 


The Man and the Book: Sir Walter Scott. 
Buchan. 2s. net. 


WE suppose that the young people of to-day find 
Scott too long for them, and that Lockhart is altogether 
beyond their ken: at least we have met some that 
profess this belief. To such we would hand 
this excellent little manual made up of character- 
istically good extracts from Scott’s works, sound 
criticism of one of the great story-tellers of our tongue, 
and a sympathetic account of his career. The faults of 
Scott’s works are mainly the faults of his time: the 
female interest in them is not to be compared with that 
in Meredith’s novels, for example, and the leading 
characters have always a lingering touch of the 
eighteenth century diction about them, but everything 
else is masterly and delightful. We cominend a very 
pleasing book to our readers. 


By John 


THE NOVEMBER MAGAZINES 


The Fortnightly for November devotes much of its space to 
foreign politics, the most important articles being those by Mr. 
Robert Crozier Long on ‘ Russia’s Recovery Programme’ and 
Mr. Machray’s ‘ Poland and Czechoslovakia.’ Mr. John Palmer 
registers the general approval of ‘ Hamlet in Modern Dress,’ 
and Mr. J. A. T. Lloyd discusses the attitude of literature— 
by which he seems to mean novelists—towards capital punish- 
ment, Mr. W. T. Palmer has a good description of the Dale- 
folk in ‘ Shepherds’ Meets ’—now almost extinct, and Mr. 
Cournos suggests that Portia spoiled the fine revenge that Shy- 
lock meditated. Sir Arputhnot Lane insists that ninety per cent. 
of the diseases of to-day are avoidable, and should be avoided. 
Mr. Middleton sings the praises of Marshal Lyautey, and Judge 
Parry describes how poor litigants are aided in Toronto. 


The London Mercury has verse by Mr. Siegfried Sassoon, 
Miss D. M. Stuart—a fantasy on the subject of ‘ Falstaff’s 
Sister.’ Its fiction is supplied by Mr. O. Gossman, Mr. L. M. 
Hastings—a parody of Mr. H. G. Wells—and Mr. W. de la 
Mare, who makes our flesh creep. Mr, Osbert Burdett begins 
a series of studies of ‘ Contemporary American Authors’ with 
Mrs. Wharton, among the first of fiction writers there to-day. 
Mr. Belloc dilates ‘ On certain diseases affecting academic his- 
tory,’ and says some very true things as to the way text-book 
statements are taken for granted without examination. He gives 
three forms of the trouble, and his reputation as a fighter should 
not be allowed to prevent due consideration of a valuable piece 
of criticism. Reverting to the question of type, Mr. Meynell 
prefers it leaded, and Mr. Maxwell corrects some mistakes of 
Mr. Newdigate. Mr. Croft-Cooke describes the literary move- 
ments in S. America, and in the ‘ Chronicles’ two new-comers 
make their appearance, Prof. A. G. Campbell on ‘ The Classics ’ 
and M. W. on ‘ The Movies.’ 


The National Review in its ‘ Episodes of the Month’ sets 
itself out to moderate any enthusiasm over Locarno that its 
readers may have felt. The ex-Kaiser, German Colonial aims, 
the Prince, and the confusion in the Conservative Party are 
other topics. Miss Parsons tells of her experiences as a candi- 
date for Parliament; Mr. Arnold Keppel gives us some more of 
his charming reminiscences of ‘ The World of Childhood ’; and 
Mr. St. John Morrow prints some characteristic letters of General 
Gordon. Col. James describes the career of Col. Kann; Mr. 
Ernest Williams attacks the protection given to Public Authori- 
ties when they wrong the public, and R. H. A. gives a Queens- 
land version of ‘ La Femme et le Pantin.’ A very good number. 


The Adelphi gives us this month the ‘ Simple Creed ’ of John 
Middleton Murry. Better than that, it gives us poems by Mr. 


Thomas Hardy and Mr. Edmund Blunden, and some good papers 
on ‘ The Wisdom of Tchekov,’ Max Beerbohm as a prophet of 
Hamlet in plus fours, and Mr. Geoffrey Wells on ‘ The Minor 
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Poet as Lecturer.’ A hospital scene by Mr. M. Gilkes is fyp 
of observed life, and there is a translation from the Russian, 

Cornhill begins a new serial, ‘ The Way of the Panther,’ by 
Mr. D. C. Stokes. Miss Sellers tells us what the old folk think 
of their new Pension law; Mr. Edgar Morton gives an explana. 
tion of the successes of ‘ The Water Diviner’; Mr. 
Griffith concludes his account of ‘ Italian Banditti in 1820’; Mp 
R. M. Macdonald gives a sketch of gold-hunting in N. Australia; 
Mr. Walter Frith writes an amusing and interesting account o 
* A Mid-Victorian Prep. School, 1869-1871,’ and Mr. H. G, L. 
King describes the visits of Sir Walter Scott to London. ‘ Ag 
the World Wags’ is a correspondence between one of the new 
poor and a new rich purchaser of his home and goods, 


The Calendar opens with an interesting study of ‘ Anonymity’ 
in literature by Mr, E. M. Forster; the first-class work as com. 
pared with the second in the matter of expressing personality js 
a good subject. Mr. W. J. Turner gives us four pages of 
* Poetry,’ before which the ordinary reader will be dumb. ‘ The 
Red Book’ is a story by Pirandello, translated by Mr. Scott 
Moncrieff. Mr. D. H. Lawrence on ‘ Art and Morality ’ tries 
to get at what the ordinary man objects to in Cezanne. 4 
Russian story by Nievierov and a further part of the Re 
miniscences of Mrs. Dostoevsky. Mr. Cecil Grey is thankful 
for small mercies such as the Promenades, and Mr. Richard 
Church has a good study of Mr. H. G. Wells. 


The Empire Review contains a first-rate account of the life of 
* Orthodox Hindu Women,’ by Miss Cornelia Sorabji, and an 
attempt to utilize the British Museum as illustrating ‘ The Early 
History of Our Country,’ by Mr. William Dale. Dr. Alington 
describes the history of GEcumenical Patriarchs, and Mr. Julius 
Price ‘ The Romance of the Red Riders.’ Most people will tum 
to read Captain Peter Wright on ‘ Lord Grey’s War Book '— 
there are no indiscretions. Mr. MacCarthy writes on ‘ Charlie 
Chaplin,’ and there is a short story well begun. 


The English Review opens with Prof. J. H. Morgan’s cautions 
about Locarno and the Security Pact. It may be efficacious but 
there are loopholes for danger. Col. Headlam is not on the side 
of the critics of the Prime Minister, and Col. Marsh writes on 
‘ The Helicopter Myth.’ A. A. B. reviews Mr. G. M. Trevelyan’s 
Life of John Bright; and Mr. John Sherlock is very amusing on 
* Compulsory Irish,’ and the difficulties in the way of learning it, 


The World To-day, in this month’s instalment of the Page 
letters, tells us how the Zimmerman dispatch to Mexico was 
obtained and Admiral Hall’s part in the work. Sir Patrick 
McGrath answers the question ‘Is the Hudson Bay Route 
Feasible? ’ and there are good papers on the Spahlinger Treat. 
ment and on Discoveries in Darkest Brazil. 


ABROAD 
By issuing Circular Notes 
the Westminster Bank 
enables its customers to 
carry money abroad in a 
convenient manner which 
unites the advantages of 
an international Bank 
Note witha minimum risk 
from theft. They are issued 
at {10 and {25 and are 
obtainable through 
any branch 


WESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED 
HEAD OFFICE: 41 LOTHBURY, LONDON, E.C2 
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CONCERNING THE 


By EDWARD ANTON 


cerning the success of Mr. Max Pemberton’s School of 
Journalism have resulted in so many queries from readers 
that | have been asked to deal with them in a brief article. 

[| must confess that I feel glad to observe that so many 
aspirants for journalistic honours have the intention of free- 
lancing, in the first instance at all events. I am glad for two 
reasons: First, because no young man should commit himself 
wholly to journalism as his sole career unless he has very strong 
conviction indeed that he is ‘‘a born journalist,” or has a 
private income to enable him to “ tide over *”’ unsuccessful times. 

Second: I am glad because the “ free-lance ’’ is under no 
temptation to subordinate quality to quantity. He is free to 
pursue an artistic ideal. He is not compelled to produce; he 
produces only when he is in the right mood; and that means a 
great deal to the quality of his work. 

In this opinion I am glad to find myself confirmed by no less 
an authority than Mr. Pemberton himself. ‘‘ Unless I see that 
an applicant has a real flair for journalism,”’ he says, ‘‘ I 
recommend him to ‘ free-lance’ at first. It is far better, be- 
cause it gives him a chance to flesh his sword before he engages 
in the contest for fame and rewards. If he succeeds as a free- 
lance, he can then abandon other pursuits and devote himself 
entirely to the profession with confidence.” 

Some of our greatest journalists have begun their careers in 
this fashion. The late George R. Sims, for example, had no 
greater ambition at first than to earn odd guineas by writing 
in his leisure hours. I have a fancy that H. G. Wells, W. W. 


T recent announcements which have been made con- | 


Jacobs, and Rudyard Kipling all began in the same way—‘‘ free- | 


lancing ’’ in their spare time. Their success as free-lances made 


their subsequent success as out-and-out journalists a foregone 
conclusion. 

I know of no more entrancing spare-time hobby than that of 
occasional journalism or story-writing. It never palls, because 
it is first and foremost—a hobby. You can indulge yourself in 
it when you are in the mood; you can leave it alone when you 
are disinclined. 

The free-lance does not work like a machine; he is not con- 
trolled by the inexorable will-power of an editor. There is, in 
free-lance work, a mental freedom that is not to be attained 
in any other profession. 

The unattached contributor who is able to give editors what 
they want may organize his time just as it pleases him best. 

I know a man who is writing three short articles each week. 
Two of these articles are for good provincia] newspapers—the 
other for London. Sometimes my friend writes these three short 
articles before breakfast. Sometimes he writes them in the 
afternoon—or, occasionally, late at night. However, the point 
is that it seldom takes more than three-quarters of an hour to 
write the lot. This man is earning nearly four hundred pounds 
a year. 

Literary work has never been more than a side-issue with 
me, but I have frequently made as much in that way as would 
represent quite a decent income of itself. Indeed, there have 
been years when my “ spare-time hobby ” has brought me in 
twice as much as my regular vocation (which is prosaically 
commercial). 

There are so many unexplored regions in our normal every- 
day life; so many facets of human existence that remain unillu- 
minated; so many interesting little odds and ends that are 
waiting to be exploited by the quick brains of skilful free-lance 
journalists. 

Consider the insistent demand that exists to-day for bright 
little articles that deal with generally interesting topics ; thousands 
of such articles are published each week in London alone, while 
in the Provinces the demand is no less great. 

Very few beginners seem to realize the immensity and com- 
plexity cf our modern Press, and I have astonished a great 
number of young writers by pointing out how real are their 
chances, both in London and the Provinces. 

The Free-Lance Course which the London School of Journalism 
offers (under Mr. Max Pemberton’s personal direction) repre- 
sents, to my mind, the ideal training for the unattached journalist. 

I formed this opinion of it before I was aware that the Lessons 
comprising the Course were the work of some of our leading 
writers, such as Mr. W. B. Maxwell, Mr. Barry Pain, Mr. 
Dion Clayton Calthrop, Mr. Pett Ridge, and Miss Frances 
Billington. 

With such as these for instructors it is no wonder that writers 
trained by the London School of Journalism are scoring suc- 
cesses all along the line: their work welcomed by the foremost 
newspapers and journals of the day. I fancy (from my own 
experience) that these fortunate young writers would have had 
to wait much longer for their success had they not enjoyed 
the benefit of Mr. Max Pemberton’s guidance and advice. 


So many of my correspondents ask the question, ‘Can I 
write saleable articles without instruction? ’? that I emphasize 
the point. There is not one man in a thousand clever enough 
to produce right away the stuff for which editors will pay. Why 
should it be supposed that such a highly developed art as that 
of writing for the Press can be practised by the novice without 
instruction ? The delusion is hard to kill, and it has cost some 
promising writers many years of failure and disappointment. 
Even the diamond needs shaping and polishing before its intrinsic 
beauties are made apparent. 

For that reason, and because every journalist I have known 
agrees with me, I say emphatically if you wish to be a jours 
nalist or short story writer—if you wish to discipline your abilities 
and gifts to a practical end—if you wish to avoid disheartening 
failure and disappointment—train for your profession. 

Learn the technique of your profession. For technique there 
is and must be, despite the glamour and romance which sur- 
rounds it. The idea that a journalist, or an actor, or an artist 
is born “‘ ready made’? must be cast out of your mind before 
you are likely to taste the sweets of success in the realms of 
printers’ ink. 

As to what has to be studied and acquired in order to ensure 
a good beginning even as a free-lance, that is a question involving 
much that is better dealt with in the excellent prospectus issued 
by the London School of Journalism. Let any interested reader 
of the Sarurpay Review get this publication (by writing to Mr. 
Max Pemberton), and he will speedily be in possession of the 
desired information upon this and a variety of other points. 

Epwarp Anton. 


LONDON SCHOOL OF 
JOURNALISM 


Founded under the direct patronage of the late LORD 
NORTHCLIFFE and personcily conducted by Mr. MAX 
PEMBERTON. 


PATRONS: 


The Rt. Hon. the VISCOUNT BURNHAM. 

The Rt. Hon. the LORD BEAVERBROOK. 

The Rt. Hon. the LORD RIDDELL. 

The Rt. Hon. the LORD DALZIEL. 

SIR GEORGE SUTTON, Bt. 

SIR ARTHUR QUILLER-COUCH, M.A., Litt.D. 
SIR CHARLES STARMER. 

SIR ERNEST HODDER-WILLIAMS, C.V.O. 
CECIL HARMSWORTH, Esq. 

NEWMAN FLOWER, Esq. 


The Courses (which include JOURNALISM, FREE-LANCE 
JOURNALISM, SHORT STORY. WRITING and PROSE- 
WRITING) are all given by correspondence, supplemented when 
desirable by personal interviews. The instruction is entirely in 
the hands of well-known and successful journalists and novelists. 

The School has enjoyed remarkable successes. Its students 
have been chosen for high positions, and their work figures in 
all the foremost publications of the day. The School gives 
not only thoroughly sound and practical training, but also advises 
its students in the disposal of their work. 


Mr. Max Pemberton is always willing to advise would-be 
students as to the particular course of study in which they 
should engage, and will be helped in his judgment if the 
applicant can forward some short manuscript upon which an 
opinion can be based, 


WRITE TO-DAY OR SEND THIS COUPON 


Journalism, 
110, Great Russell Street, London, W.C.1 
Dear Sir, 
Please send me free and post free the new and en- 
larged Prospectus of the London School of Journalism. 


Please write plainly. 
NOTE.—If this coupon is sent in an OPEN envelope 
only }d. stamp is required. 
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MOTORING 
THE LUXURY TAX 


By H. THORNTON RUTTER 


ARLIAMENTARY correspondents to the Press 
Piece that the Chancellor of the Exchequer can- 

not face Parliament with proposals for more taxa- 
tion which will bear either on industry or on the 
ordinary cost of living. With this premise, they sug- 
gest that he will turn to a scheme of luxury duties. It 
is also rumoured that the Chancellor may introduce a 
supertax on high-powered motor-cars in consequence of 
the opposition of local authorities, motorists and those 
concerned with the motoring industry to his proposed 
raiding of the Road Fund. Why a luxury tax should 
be placed on cars is difficult to say; ninety per cent. of 
the motor vehicles in use in this country are merely 
means of conveyance for owners in the course of their 
business. 


It is difficult to understand how any super-tax 
on any type of motor car can be other than a form 
of taxation which will have disastrous effect on the 
motoring industry. Engineering generally is hard 
pressed to make both ends meet, and of the many 
branches only the motor industry is said to be in any 
degree making profits and attempting to recover the 
ground lost during the years of the war. According 
to another Minister, some two thousand additional 
motor vehicles are put on the roads in each week of 
the year. Out of this increase—one hundred thousand 
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vehicles per annum—it is interesting to note that the 
total number of high-powered motor cars made } 
British manufacturers during the past twelve months 
was approximately two thousand. This rumber yilj 
not produce very much for the Chancellor, unless his 
idea of high-powered motor cars varies considerably 
from that generally accepted. 


In regard to the existing high-powered cars, the 
average horse-power according to the Ministry of 
Transport’s statistical returns, of the private motor 
carriage is sixteen horse-power. It is impossible, of 
course, with the data obtainable to state precisely how 
that average is arrived at in regard to the number of 
cars over and under that horse-power. Still, it is quite 
possible to get some rough idea if one only considers 
that during the past few years four hundred thousand 
cars under twenty horse-power have been running on 
our roads, out of a total number of about half a million, 


What is generally understood to be the high-powered 
car has a horse-power of about thirty-seven to forty- 
five; there does not, therefore, appear to be any great 
source of additional revenue from the total number in 
use to-day. Perhaps the Chancellor’s idea of a high- 
powered luxury carriage is the motor omnibus, which 
has about this rating. The cost to the user of the motor 
omnibus is roughly one penny per mile in the Metropo- 
litan area, and twopence per mile outside it. The cost 
of licence of the ordinary motor car, taking the sum 
paid and the mileage run for it, is somewhere about 
the same figure, a penny to twopence per mile, which 
is contributed to the present road fund. Any sugges- 
tion of a supertax on motor cars generally would almost 
close down the motor factories in this country, unless 
they could acquire such an augmentation of export 
trade as is inconceivable at the present moment. 


It seems hardly worth while to create a disturbance 
in an industry to produce the very small revenue which 
a supertax on high-powered motor cars could produce, 
and almost a criminal act to jeopardize an entire in- 
dustry, as would be the case if this was applied to all 
private motor carriages. Perhaps, however, this is 
but a herring drawn across the track to divert atten- 
tion from the definite view of the Chancellor that so 
large a sum of money as is annually produced by the 
Road Fund should no longer be ear-marked for the 
roads. He cannot say that this is without Treasury 
control; although the money is allocated for the roads, 
and the roads only, the Treasury always has a voice 
in its expenditure, although they may not take the 
Fund for other purposes. 


A CORRECTION 


The statement was made in an article in last week’s 
issue to the effect that Sir Edward Mackay Edgar dis- 
posed of his interest in the Saturpay Review direct 
to the present chief proprietor, Mr. Pinckard. This 
is not strictly accurate, the fact being that Sir Edward 
transferred his shares to the then Editor, who shortly 


after sold them to the present owner. 
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Under - Insurance may mean Bankruptcy. 


Inability to replace property and 
goods not covered by insurance 
may mean bankruptcy. Complete 
protection can be secured by 
adequate insurance. 


142 HOLBORN BARS, E.C.1 


All Classes of Insurance Business transacted. 


THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 


Visitors to London (and Residents) should use 


DARLINGTON ’S 
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The vast increase in the 
number of cars on the 
road makes 
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“FRICTION LININGS 


The Linings that make motoring Safe 


STOCKED BY 
ALL GARAGES 


FERODO LIMITED, Chapel-en-le-Frith 


DEPOTS and AGENCIES— London, Birmingham, Leeds, 
Manchester, Kristol, Belfast, C try, N. Liverpool, 
Glasgow, Aberdeen, Carlisle and Brighton. 


Faber & Gwyer 


OSBERT BURDETT 


Critical Essays 
Essays on literary and other topics by the author of ‘ The Idea 
of Coventry Patmore’ and ‘ The Beardsley Period’. 7s. Gd. net. 


KATHERINE MAYO 


The Isles of Fear 


The story of Philippine self-government: sensational, but dee 
moving and indeed tragic. With a Preface by LION EL CURTIS, 
illustrated with maps and photographs. 15s. net. 


HALFORD ROSS 
Spain in a Two-Seater 


A light-hearted record of a motor tour through Spain; anecdote 
and adventure combined with practical information. /[lustrated 
with map and forty p.cturesque sketches by the author. 7s. Gd. net. 


FICTION 
LIONEL G. SHORT 
A Flower in Rain 


In this delicate study of a young girl's nature developing to its 

maturity through her first real experience of love and death, the 

author, with the aid of his effortless distinction of style, avoids 

both the Scylla of oar, wo the Charybdis of sentimentality. 
Ss. net, 


HARRY COLINDALE 


They Want Their Wages 


A striking and picturesque study of the industrial forces at con- 
flict in our ern civilization, with a love story closely inter- 
woven. 7s. 6d. net. 
Cc. KAY SCOTT 
Siren 


The story of a woman who is ruled by sex, Belle Harris, who is 
half animal, half saint, perhaps both in one person. The author 
has a style of astonishing resource and flexibility. 7s. 6d. net. 
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CITY NOTES 


Lombard Street, Thursday 
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has now been removed. This step has been | 


tT HE embargo on foreign issues, as anticipated, 


greeted with a unanimous approval which has 
rarely been accorded of Jate to official financial measures. 
I believe that it will mark the turning point in the long 
lane of trade depression through which we have been 
passing. There are already signs of foreign loans and 
credits being negotiated in this country, the proceeds 
of which are to be spent here, and in this I see great 
possibilities for the iron and steel trade. But it is not 
only for these trades that I am optimistic. The Prime 
Minister at the Guildhall last Monday drew attention 
to the increased activity likely to be seen in the textile 
industry on account of the fall in the price of cotton. 
This improvement, I am informed, has already started. 
I am growing very hopeful about the future of trade 
in this country. There is another factor to which Mr. 
Baldwin referred, and that was the good harvest. 


EUROPEAN HARVESTS 

I have received a copy of the Anglo-Austrian Bank’s 
review for October. The writer, in selecting this year’s 
harvest for the leading article, has chosen a subject 
of universal interest. The harvests in Central Europe 
are largely in excess of last year, but the benefits are 
not being fully reaped, in Roumania because the 
Government refused to reduce the export tax on wheat, 
in Jugoslavia because of transport difficulties, and in 
Central Europe generally on account of tariff restric- 
tion. The writer concludes his article by expressing 
the hope that this record harvest may go far towards 
restoring the wealth of the Succession States. This 
record harvest should produce good results in this 
country. We are a nation of shopkeepers, and as 
such the prosperity of our customers is of vital im- 
portance. The improved European harvest increases 
the spending power of many millions of people, and this 
ought to be reflected here in increased trade. 


CONSETT IRON CO., LTD. 

The result of a careful examination and comparison 
of industrial shares, and particularly of the iron and 
coal section, convinces me of the outstanding merits of 
the Consett Iron Co., Ltd. The issued capital is 
43,500,000, and debentures outstanding amount to 
42,500,000. Of this latter sum £1,000,000 has been 
spent during the last year in organizing rolling mills, 
so that the company is ready and equipped for any 
improvement which may be expected in the steel trade. 
A close alliance exists with the Bolsover Colliery Com- 
pany, and this joint working in the coal, coke and by- 
product business will be of great assistance to the 
company. The financial year ends on March 31; the 
second half of the last year was one of unexampled 
depression for the industry, so that a dividend of only 
24% was paid. The Company has paid a dividend even 
during the difficult years since 1919, which many others 
have not, and I anticipate that better trade conditions 
will be reflected in a higher price for the shares of 
this Company, which now stand at 21s. 6d. I strongly 
recommend a purchase of these shares for a twelve 
months’ lock-up. 


BLEACHERS ASSOCIATION, LTD. 

The textile trade has already shown definite signs of 
improvement, and Bleachers are undoubtedly a gilt- 
edged industrial. For the year ending March 31, 1925, 


the appropriation to reserves was increased to 
£150,000, and net profits were over £50,000 higher 
at £851,698. While the share capital is $4,843, 58 


_ the profit carried to the balance-sheet for last year wa. 


#1,003,038. The dividends record for the last three 
years is 20% for each year. The present price is 
78s. od. 

NOBEL INDUSTRIES, LTD. 

This great combine is an instance of a Company 
actively engaged from 1914-1918, in producing wa, 
material from which it has successfully switched oye 
to peace time manufacture; it is significant that in a 
period of bad trade generally dividends for the past 
three years of 7, 8 and 9% have been paid on th 
ordinary shares. Among other things the Compan 
manufactures explosives, chemicals, motor acces. 
sories and sporting cartridges. Large holdings wer 
acquired at low prices in companies such as Dunl 
Rubber Co. and General Motors Ltd., the shares of 
which companies have risen enormously ia price, | 
understand that Nobels have realized a portion of they 
holdings with advantage. Excellent results wer 
achieved from the new company in South Africa, which 
may be expected to declare a dividend in respect of 
this year. Nobel Industries is receiving «n increasing 
income from its investments and I foresee good ané 
steady progress for the Company. The present price 
of the ordinary shares is 28s. 


DAILY MAIL TRUST 

The market in newspaper shares has displayed con. 
siderable activity of late. It has been suggested tha 
the rise in prices can be attributed to the fact that the 
18s. liability on Daily Mail Trust shares is to be cap. 
celled, thus making the £1 shares fully paid. I think 
this very improbable. It is possible, however, that a 
certain part of this uncalled liability may be credited 
as paid in the reasonably near future. 


A USEFUL REFERENCE BOOK 

The African Mines Publications Ltd. have published 
a manual, edited by Mr. Garfield Filby, dealing with 
the Mines, Railways, Harbour and Industries of Africa 
The compilation makes a most valuable reference book 
and will prove of value to all those interested in South 
African Companies. It can be obtained from the pub- 
lishers, 8 Old Jewry, London, E.C.2, the price being 
20s. net. 


ANGLO-PERSIAN OIL COMPANY 

It is the special characteristic of the oil busines: 
that the functions of production, refining, transport ané 
distribution are assumed by the same Company. There 
can be no doubt that for the supply of fuel the system 
of the big combine is the most scientific, economica 
and advantageous from the point of view of the con- 
sumer. That the Anglo-Persian Oil Company has 
succeeded in the past thirteen years in building up 
self-contained organization is a creditable achievement. 
Sir Charles Greenway’s speech at the general meeting 
was impressive as a record of the Company’s pros 
perity, its stability and the financial prudence of its 
management. Net profits show an_ increase 0 
£1,120,000, and no less than £3,500,000 was set aside 
for depreciation before arriving at the figure of 
£4,599,676 shown in the Profit and Loss Account 4 
balance of profit. A dividend of 123% is declared and 
the Chairman indicated that interim dividends would be 
payable in future, from which one may conclude that 
larger dividend distributions will be made. 

Taurus 


THE LONDON LANCASHIRE 


HEAD OFFICES: 
45 Dale Street, LIVERPOOL 
196 Leadenhall Street, LONDON, E.C.3 


ACCIDENT FIRE MARINE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 
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Gmpany Meeting 
ANGLO-PERSIAN OIL COMPANY, LTD. 


SUBSTANTIAL INCREASE IN PROFITS 


The 16rH OrpinarRy GENERAL MeetinG of the Anglo-Persian Oil 
Co, Ltd., was held on November 10, at Winchester House, 
Old Broad Street, E.C., Sir Charles Greenway, Bt., chairman 
of the company, presiding. 

The chairman, in the course of his speech, said :— 

Gentlemen, the report and accounts which we submit to you 
day are, I am pleased to say, of a very satisfactory character 
ad continue to reflect the successful progress which the com- 
pny is making. As you are aware, our chief aim and object 
during the past 12 or 13 years has been to build up an absolutely 
gif-contained organization—capable not only of producing our 
crude oil, but also of refining it and of transporting and dis- 
tributing its products direct to consumers wherever there may 
te a profitable outlet for them without the intervention of any 
third parties—and I think that we may now claim that we 
have successfully achieved that object and firmly established 
mrselves as one of the leading oil companies of the world. The 
advent into the world’s markets of a new and powerful com- 
petitor has, of course, aroused a good deal of opposition, but I 
would like to take this opportunity of saying that whilst we 
shall always be ready to enter into any arrangements with our 
competitors that will serve the purpose of reducing costs to 
the consumer, it is an essential of any such arrangements that 
we should retain our own individuality. 

When I addressed you last year, I indicated that, subject to 
there being no further material decline in prices, I was hopeful 
that the profits for the year under review would show a substan- 
tial increase. You will see that this hope has been realized. 
The trading profits show an increase of over £1,500,000, and 
the net profits, after deducting the larger amounts payable in 
respect of royalty, income tax, etc., an increase of about 
£1,120,000. I should explain further that the figure of 
£4,599,676 8s. 8d. shown in the profit and loss account as 
“balance of profit ’’ has been arrived at after providing collec- 
tively in our main concerns a sum of over £3,500,000 for de- 
preciation, which result, gentlemen, I am sure you will all regard 
as eminently satisfactory. 

Now, looking at the appropriation account, you will see that 
out of the 43,571,966 18s. 7d. brought down from the profit and 
loss account, we have appropriated to extra depreciation and 
various reserves a total of £1,193,000, as against a total of 
£665,000 only in the previous year, and that the balance at the 
credit of the profit and loss account remaining to be dealt with 
including £1,746,643 9s. 1ld. carried forward from the previous 
year, amounts to £,4,066,549 2s. 6d. Out of this, after allowing 
for Preference share dividends, we recommend payment of a 
dividend of 12} per cent. on the Ordinary shares, absorbing 
£1,118,750, and carrying forward a balance of £2,072,799 2s. 6d., 
subject to excess profits duty, if any, for the year ended 
March 31, 1921, and corporation profits tax for the year ended 
March 31, 1925. 

As regards the dividend which we have recommended on the 
Ordinary shares, I would like to say that we might easily have 
recommended a higher figure, but I think most of you will 
agree with us that our first consideration should be the building 
up of a strong financial position, and that it is therefore advisable 
to continue the policy of conserving our resources as much as 
possible, at any rate until we have accumulated funds commen- 
surate with the gigantic extent of our business, being content in 
the meantime with the knowledge that we shall thereby be 
gaining more by the consequent appreciation in the value of our 
assets than we are losing for the time being by denying ourselves 
alittle in the form of higher dividends, 

However, I am pleased to be able to announce that we now 
see our way, unless some unforeseen contingency arises, to falling 
in with the desire expressed by shareholders for the payment 
of interim dividends on our Ordinary shares, and our first in- 
terim dividend will probably be declared in April or May next. 

As to the outlook for the current year all I can say at present 
is that, subject to there being no serious decline in prices between 
Now and the end of our financial year, we can, I think, look 
forward with confidence to results at least as favourable as those 
for the year under review. 


As a result of general geological survey work followed by an 
authoritative and comprehensive geological reconnaissance, no 
less than six new areas have now been indicated as meriting 
immediate test with the drill, and the necessary work is well in 
hand. 


I have on previous occasions referred to a new area where 
the existence of appreciable supplies of oil had been definitely 
proved. This area, known as Naft Khana, is on the borders of 
Persia and Iraq, and is situated in what is known, so far as. 
the Iraq portion is concerned, as ‘‘ the Transferred Territories.'” 


This company possesses the oil rights in ‘ the Transferred 
Territories "’ by virtue of an international agreement executed 
in 1913, following on a rectification of frontiers, The agree- 
ment in question has since been ratified by the grant by the Iraq, 
Government of a formal concession of these rights and a separate- 
company with a capital of £1,000,000 is about to be registered 
to take over this concession. 


Turning to developments outside Persia, I am glad to say that 
our relatively small holdings in the Argentine continue to be 
productive. At the time of our last annual meeting we had’ 
produced some 28,000 tons of oil. Since then an additional 84,000: 
tons have been obtained, and the field, which is being very 
economically run, is now established on a profit-earning basis. 


Having regard to the general position of our affairs in the 
Argentine, I judged it desirable to visit that country last March. 
Its petroleum industry is a relatively new one, and | found it 
impracticable, at times, to see eye to eye with the Government 
in its oil policy. I have little doubt, however, that in this direc~ 
tion—as has already happened in others—a sound economic 
equilibrium will eventually be established, by mutual good will 
and understanding, between State interests and commercial enter- 
prise. In the meantime, however, and pending some indication 
of a desire on the part of the Government to give more en- 
couragement to commercial enterprise, we do not purpose carrying 
on any further exploratory work in this part of the world. 


Since we last met a concession has been obtained from the 
Albanian Government over areas amounting to approximately 
80,000 acres, which were selected by us after careful geological 
survey, and drilling on these commenced a month ago. It is 
too early to indicate the possibilities of success. 


All our refineries have worked throughout the year in accord- 
ance with programme, and the position may be regarded as very 
satisfactory. Much has been done with a view to the reduction 
of working costs, and developments now in view promise to 
result in further substantial economies in the refinery operations. 


As I estimated last year, the throughput at Abadan was over 
2,800,000 tons. Heavy capital expenditure has been necessary 
at this refinery during the last few years, but our energies are 
now chiefly directed to the consolidation of what we have got 
and to effecting reduction in operating costs by improvements 
in refining processes and by the installation of more modern 
plant in place of older units. 


The throughput at Llandarcy was well maintained, being some 
50,000 tons in excess of the previous year (914,250 tons, against 
864,795 tons). A greater variety of products was manufactured. 


With regard to Scottish Oils, Ltd., in which, as you know, 
we hold £1,000,000 in ordinary shares and the public 43,000,000 
in preference shares, I am sorry to say that the decline in 
market values, to which I referred last year, and the termina- 
tion since then of a remunerative long-term contract, has again 
placed the shale industry in a very adverse position, with the 
result that this portion of that company’s business is now being 
carried on at a heavy loss. 

On the distributing side of our business we are, I am pleased 
to say, continuing to make satisfactory progress. Our now 
well-known brand of petrol—B.P.—gains daily in appreciation, 
and our sales of it show steady expansion in every country into 
which it has been introduced. Our other products also command’ 
a high preference, owing to the excellence and cegularity of their~ 
quality. 
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ACROS ICS 


PUBLISHERS’ PRIZE 


For the Acrostic Competition there is a weekly prize :—A 
Book (selected by the competitor) reviewed in that issue of the 
Saturpay in which the problem was set. 


RULES 


1. The price of the book chosen must not exceed a guinea; 
it must be named by the solver when he sends his solution, and 
be published by a firm whose name is on the list printed on this 
page from time to time. 

2 The coupon for the week must be en losed. 

3 Envelopes must be marked ‘* Competition,” and addressed 
to the Acrostic Editor, Saturpay Review, 9 King Street, 
London, W.C.2. 

Competitors 
disqualified. 

Awards of Prizes.—When solutions are of equal merit, the 
result will he decided by lot. 

Under penalty of disqualification, competitors must intimate 
their chowe of hook when sending solutions, which must reach 
us no* later than the Friday following publication. 


not complying with these Rules will be 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 193. 
(First of the 14th Quarter.) 

ENGLAND AND WALES THESE FAMOUS STRONGHOLDS BOAST, 
Ong ON THE WEST, ONE ON THE EASTERN COAST. 
Curtail what aids man when his strength’s diminished. 
That Finnish town a fire well-nigh finished. 
By this his fate the protomartyr met. 
Thrives in dark places that are somewhat wet. 
Transpose the beverage the gods call beer. 
Designed to check a criminal career. 
Occult the meaning that such writings carry. 
A group of stars: a bird that folds may harry. 
By fraud produced and made, or done by stealth. 
Used in excess, his goods impair our health. 
That this is lawful, none, sir, can deny. 
Flawless it is: the murderer must die. 


POS 


Solution of Acrostic No. 191. 


ease L 1The last or perfect state of an insect, 
mag O! after the pupa case or sheath has been 
N  orwi Ch shed. 

D ulwic H? 2Contains the famous college founded by 
gg-shel_ Edward Alleyn. 

R ehpargohtr O 3Teach not a parent’s parent to extract 
M emorandu M The embryo juices of an egg by 


LE On suction : 
R etributio N The good old lady can the feat enact, 
E chi Dninet Quite independent of your kind in- 


struction.’’ 
4The secretion from the poison glands of 
the viper and other serpents. 


Acrostic No. 191.—The winner is Rho Kappa, End House, 
Owlstone Road, Cambridge, who is requested to send his name 
to the Acrostic Editor. The book selected as a prize is ‘ Memories 
and Hopes,’ by the Rev. the Hon. E. Lyttelton, published by 
Murray and reviewed in our columns on October 31. Twenty- 
one other competitors chose this book, 30 named ‘ Disraeli and 
Gladstone,’ 10 ‘ The Mulberry Bush,’ etc., etc. 

Atso Correct: Crucible, Doric, Trike, Peter, Lt.-Col. Sir 
Wolseley Haig, Jorum, G. W. Miller, A. W. Cooke, Peg, R. H. 
Boothroyd, Barberry, Shorwell, N. O. Sellam, Margaret, Pussy, 
Baldersby, Miss Carter, R. J. M. W., Gay, C. Watson, A. de V. 
Blathwayt, Plumbago, Dolmar, Sisyphus, Oakapple, J. Lennie, 
M. Story, Mrs. J. Butler, Carlton, Baitho, Twyford, Tyro, 
Bordyke, Lilian, Still Waters, and W. F. Born. 

One Light wrong: Hanworth, Nosredla, Mrs. H. W. Search, 
Jay, G. M. Fowler, Chip, E. Barrett, Zyk, Yardarm, C. J. 
Warden, A. E. K. Wherry, Dodeka, J. Sutton, Owl, R. Ransom, 
Madge, Martha, R. Eccles, Zoozoo, F. D. Leeper, J. D. T.. 
Mrs. A. E. Whitaker, Mrs. V. G. Wilsen, Dhualt, Armadale, 
L. M. Maxwell, Hetrians, Zero, F. M. Petty, Iago, Capt. W. R. 
Wolseley, Jop, East Sheen, Lar, M. A. S. McFarlane, Ruth 
Bevan, St. Ives, D. Mottram and Boskerris. 

Two Lights wrong: % «= ‘‘ope, Polamar, Jeff, Miss Kelly, 
Miss C. Search, Stucco, Reginald Hope, C. A. S., Ceyx, 
A. R. N. Cowper-Coles, Cyril E. Ford, J. Chambers, and Gladys 
P. Lamont. All others more. 

Acrostic No. 190.—One Light wrong: F. D. Leeper; two, 
F. Sheridan Lea. 

R. H. B.—You omitted Light 7 altogether. 

F. D. L.—Will see whether it is possible. 

Gay.—‘‘ It rests with you, 

The deed to do, 
But they’re a very doughty Two,”’ 
as another elegant writer expresses it. 

Our THIRTEENTH QUARTERLY CompeTiTiON.—The finish is very 
exciting : Baitho, A. de V. Blathwayt, Carlton, East Sheen, Gay, 
Iago and C, J, Warden are leading, neck-and-neck, closely fol- 
lowed by St. Ives, C. A. S., Martha, Sisyphus, Trike, and Zyk. 


“God gives every bird its food 
but does not cast it into the nest” 
says an old Swedish proverb, and it has its equivalent 


in our 


“God helps those who help themselves,” 


which implies that every man must make the most of his 
opportunities. 


The opportunity is given you to provide at minimum 
cost—Protection for your dependants and comfort for your 
old age, by means of 

THE 


FAMILY PROVISION POLICY 


THE STANDARD LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


It lies with YOU to take advantage of it. 
An annual outlay of £25 14s, 2d. 
will secure a man of 30 
£1,000 at 60 
or at death if sooner. 
Write for copy of explanatory Leaflet “* AE ’’1. 


THE STANDARD LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


(Established 1825) 
Head Office: 3, George Street, EDINBURGH. 


LONDON -_ 110, CANNON STREET, E.C.4, and 
15a, PALL MALL, S.W.1. 
DUBLIN - 59, DAWSON STREET. 


& 


AUSTRALIAN MUTUAL 
PROVIDENT SOCIETY 


(A.M P.) Estd. 1849 (4.M.P.) 
The Largest Mutual Life Office in the Empire. 
ASSETS £56,000,000 ANNUAL INCOME £8, 300,000 


MODERATE PREMIUMS 
LIBERAL CONDITICNS 
WORLD-WIDE POLICIES 
EVERY YEAR A BONUS YEAR 


Whole Life Policies, 20 years in force, show average increase 
of sum assured by Bonus exceeding 50 per cent. 
Endowment Assurance Results also are unsurpassed. 
London Office : 

73-76 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C.4. 


W. C. Fisner. Manager for the United Kingdom. 


INCREASE INCOME BY WRITING 


£12, £27, £45 a month are recent examples of earnings by pupils of 
the L.C.A. Home Study Courses in Free-lance Journalism, General 
Authorship, writing of Articles, Stories, ete Why not learn to write 
the things Editors want and turn your spare time to profit? 
Write for FREE BOOKLET “ R” explaining how. 
LONDON COLLEGE OF AUTHORSHIP, 
37 Albemarle Street (R.A.), W.1. 
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Kinemas Pe and BRITISH INDIA Co.’s 


STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, KINGSWAY 


Daily from 2 to 10.45 (Sunday from 6 to 10.30 New Programme.) 
Next Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday. (November 16, 17 and 18.) 
Emerson Hough's Novel 
“NORTH OF 36" 


starring JACK HOLT, LOIS WILSON, ERNEST TORRENCE and 
NOAH BEERY. 


“THE WAY OF A GIRL" 
starring ELEANOR BOARDMAN and MATT MOORE, etc. 


Net Thursday, Friday and Saturday. (November 19, and 21.) 
AGNES AYRES AND PAT O'MALLEY in 
**TO-MORROW’'S LOVE” 


ANNA Q. NILSSON. JAMES KIRKWOOD and RAYMOND HATTON in 
“THE TOP OF THE WORLD,” eic. 


Managing Director: SIR OSWALD STOLL. 


Theatres 


COURT THEATRE, Sloane Sq., S.W. Sloane 5137 (2 lines). 
Evenings at 8.15. Matinees Wed., Thur, and Sat., at 2.15. 
THE FARMER'S WIFE, 

By Eden Phillpotts. + 


[LONDON’S LONGEST RUN. ] 
[XMAS ARRANGEMENTS—TWICE DAILY, DEC. 19 TO JAN. 2.] 


GLOBE. Gerrard 8724-5 
Evenings at 8. Mats. Wed. and Sat., 2.15. 
MARGARET BANNERMAN in 
LULLABY 
By Edward Knoblock 


KINGSWAY THEATRE. Gerrard 4032 
[Tuesday next and Every Evening at 8.30.] 


THE OLD ADAM 
A Comedy by Cicely Hamilton, 
First Matinee Saturday, Nov. 21, at 2.30. 


literary 


YPEWRITING. — MISS S. RUTH SPEAKMAN, 12 
Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C.2; Gerrard 6179. Price 
list on application. 


Miscellaneous 


RIVATE LUXE MOTOR TOUR through FRANCE- 

ALGERIA, early Dec.; 50 days; 4 persons; well-known 

pilot, highest references, Inclusive terms. Write Box 299, 
Saturpay Review, 9 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


RTIFICIAL TEETH (old) 2/- each tooth on Vulcanite ; 
4/- on Silver; 6/- on Gold. No misleading prices. Cash 
by return, Dental Works, Carlton, Notts. 


XCELLENT MONEY-MAKING OPPORTUNITIES con- 

stantly occurring ; highly successful recommended methods. 

Send now stamped addressed envelope for free particulars. 
GREEN & CO., 17 Church Lane, Hull. 


composition of outstanding merit.) ‘‘ The United Prayer.” 
(Composed on ‘‘ The Two Minutes’ Silence."") ‘‘ Apart, Yet 
Not Afar."” (A song of consolation.) The three, post free, 2s. 6d. 
BERTRAM CHEVALIER, Music Publisher, Amersham, Bucks. 


] com PUBLISHED.—“ Bells for Evensong are Calling.” (A 


INTER TENNIS and BADMINTON COACHING.— 
Covered Courts. Write, F. W. LAST, 12 Trebovir Road, 
Earl’s Court, London. 
NSURANCES. — CLIENTS BEFORE COMPANIES. — 
45 reward for any better Endowment result than our £634 in 
3 years for £12 yearly, any age (Ministers, 4.11 16s.). Lowest 
reliable motor insurances. Full cover: 11.9 h.p. cars, £7 14s.; 
Singers, £6 17s.; Morris Oxfords, £8 11s.; Cowleys, £7 14s. ; 
Ford vans from £7 12s. Cycles equally low.—NORTON and 


MOORHOUSE, Agents, Portobello, Midlothian. 


Passenger and Freight Services. 


MEDITERRANEAN, EGYPT, INDIA, PERSIAN GULF, 
« BURMAH, CEYLON, STRAITS, CHINA, JAPAN,€ 
MAURITIUS, SIAM, E. & S. AFRICA, AUSTRALASIA. 
Address for all Passenger Business, P. & O. eaen, Oh, Cockspur Street, 


London, 8.W. 1; Freigit or General Business: 122, lenhall St., E.C.8, 
LI. Agenis, GRAY, DAWES @ 122, Leadenhall Street, Lonaon, E.C, 8. 


CHLORODYNE 


The Best Remedy known for 


““ COUGHS, COLDS 
“Dr. COLLIS BROWNE.” INFLUE* ZA, 
te & ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. 


A True Palliative in NEURALGIA 
DIARRHGA, COLIC 
and other Bowel Complaiats. TOOTHACHE, RHEUMATISM, GOUT 


The Reliable Family Medicine 
with over 70 yrs. Reputa 


Of all Chemists, 1/3 & 3/- 


| THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE. 


OOKS.—Alken’s Coloured Prints, ‘* Cockfighting,’’ 4 for 

£15, 1841; Oscar Wilde: His Life and Confessions, by 

Frank Harris, 2 vols., 1918, £2 2s.; Rousseau's Confes- 
sions, illus., with Etchings, privately printed, 2 vols., 24s. ; 
Burton's Arabian Nights, illus., 17 vols., Best Edition, £15; 
Dumas’ Celebrated Crimes, 8 vols., £2 2s.; Jowett’s Plato, 
5 vols., 1875, £6 6s.; London Tradesmen’s Cards of the 
18th Century, by Ambrose Heal, 1925, £2 2s.; The 
Uncollected Work of Aubrey Beardsley, 1925, £2 2s.; 
The Masculine Cross and Ancient Sex Worship, 8s. ; 
Henry Fielding’s Works, best Edit., with Intro. by Gosse, 
12 vols., £6 6s., 1898; Smollett’s Works, Edit. de Luxe, 6 vols., 
1902, £4 4s. ; Les Aventures du Chevalier De Faublas, best large 
type edit., 2 vols., illus., Paris, 1842, £3 3s.; The Novellino of 
Masuccio, trans. by Waters, illus., 2 vols, 1895, rare, £6 6s. ; 
Julian's Dictionary of Hymnology, 1892, 15s.; The Graphic, 36 
vols., £12; Sporting Magazine from 1826, with many rare plates, 
27 vols., bound in 22, £,10 10s.; Hannay Sex Symbolism in Re- 
ligion, with an Appreciation by Sir George Birdwood, 2 vols., 25s. ; 
J. M. Barrie’s Works, ‘* Kirriemuir "' Edit., 10 vols., scarce, 
£7 7s.; Scott's novels, fine set, ‘‘ Dryburgh Edition," 25 vols., 
£3 3s. ; Thackeray’s Works, nice set, 12 vols., £3; R. L. Steven. 
son's Works, ‘* Vailima "’ Edit., 26 vols., £38. Sead also for 
Catalogue. 100,000 bargains on hand. If you want a book, and 
have failed to find it elsewhere, try me. Baker's Great Boon 
Suop, 14-16, John Bright Street, Birmingham. BOOKS 
WANTED: Crawley’s Mystic Rose; Housman, A Shropshire 
Lad, 1896; Beerbohm, Happy Hypocrite, paper covers, 1897 ; Yet 
Again. Ist Edit., 1909; Caricatures of 25 Gentlemen, 1896; 
Boydell's History River Thames, 2 vols., 1794, Erewhon, 1873; 
Erewhon Revised, 1901; Way of All Flesh, 1903. 


SCHOOLS 


ADVICE (Free of charge) on SCHOOLS, 
TUTORS, etc., by 
N. W. ROSS, M.A. (Cantab ), B. és L. (Paris) 


(Twenty years’ experience as a Schoolmaster). 


Write, with age of pupil, fees, district, etc., to: 


BURROW’S SCHOLASTIC AGENCY (Rr 98) 
(Publishers of ‘ Schools of England,” etc.) 


175 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.1 _ Gerr. 3462 
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Some Tributes from the Press to the 


SATURDAY REVIEW 


on its Seventieth Anniversary 


The Manchester Guardian 


To-day’s SaTurRDAY REviEw reviews a long period 
—the whole seventy years of its life.  Threescore 
years and ten is the traditional span for a man; as 
weekly reviews go it is a good deal over what 
insurance companies call ‘‘ the normal expectation.’’ 
But the Saturpay has achieved that milestone and 
shows no sign of ageing; indeed, the excellence of 
this birthday number is in some way the measure of 
its present vigour. The now famous names of old 
contributors are recalled—from John Morley and 
Lord Salisbury to Bernard Shaw and Max Beerbohm 
—and some of them are still here and have written 
gracefully on this special occasion in the columns of 
which they were once the regular ornaments. But 
in admiring the SatuRpay Review of the past and 
the amazing amount of varied brilliance which it 
attracted to itself (as Mr. Shaw points out in his 
article it had, for a Conservative organ, an extra- 
ordinary aptitude for collecting the brightest 
exponents of the new idea as its contributors) it 
would be very ungrateful to miss the opportunity 
of congratulating this active septuagenarian on its 
present position in the world of journalism. In 
politics it interprets Conservatism with liberality, 
and for literature and the arts (much beset in these 
days by aspiring extravagance) it is a stronghold of 
the sanities, wisely held and wittily used. It has a 
great tradition behind it, but at this moment the 
tradition is still being lengthened. 


The Observer 


To congratulate the SaturpDay REVIEW upon its 
Seventieth Birthday comes easily to those who have 
the slightest acquaintance with the annals of modern 
journalism. Its great tradition is a synonym not 
only of power and pungency, but of scholarship made 
flexible and fluent in the service of common thought. 


The Spectator 

We offer our congratulations to our friendly rival 
the SaturDAY REviEw, which this week celebrates 
its Seventieth Anniversary. The SatuRDAy REVIEW 
is publishing messages from the Prime Minister, 
Lord Balfour, Mr. Thomas Hardy and many other 
celebrated men. The SaturpDay REVIEW has a not- 
able record. It was admired as much as it was 
feared when the late Lord Salisbury, then Lord 
Robert Cecil, was regularly writing political articles 
for it, and when its book reviews aimed at elevating 
the public taste by castigating pretentious or in- 


efficient authors in a manner that is unknown in our 
milder day. We are glad to think that that well. 
known man of letters, Mr. Walter Herries Pollock, 
who edited it from 1883-1894, is still living. . . We 
hope the Saturpay Review has before it many more 
‘* allotted spans,’’ and we can wish for it no better 
achievement than to be worthy of its past. 


The Nation and the Atheneum 

The Saturpay REviEw celebrates the completion 
of its Seventieth Year with the present issue, and no 
journalist would wish to refuse his tribute to a weekly 
that has enjoyed a renown so remarkable and so 
varied. The band of contributors whom Douglas 
Cook welded into a unit during the ’sixties can never 
have been surpassed in power and scholarship, com- 
bined with devilry ; nor, I imagine, could any modern 
editor cease to marvel at a group whose members 
were of every shade of political and theological 
opinion. During the past quarter-century the Satur- 
pay has fulfilled its destiny as a good Tory weekly, 
generally orthodox. To-day, in the hands of Mr. 
Gerald Barry, it stands for quality and sincerity in 
its Toryism, while its literary pages gain distinction 
from such names as Gerald Gould and Ivor Brown. 
The SatuRpDay, in a word, is still an honour to 
English journalism. 


The Morning Post 


In his congratulatory article in this week’s Satur- 
pay Review Mr. Max Beerbohm expresses surprise 
that it is only the Seventieth Anniversary of the 
famous weekly’s birth that is being celebrated. Most 
people of middle age will share the surprise; for 
though the SAaTuRDAY was, as a fact, founded no 
longer ago than 1855, it is already a national institu- 
tion—a presence that we have known from our youth 
up; a handy name for a conjunction of certain quali- 
ties not otherwise to be so compendiously defined. 
No periodical has a greater tradition. The SaTurpay 
has passed through the hands of a long succession of 
proprietors and editors since the days of Mr. Beres- 
ford Hope; and as for its contributors—-the imposing 
array of eminent names is best grasped from the 
drawing by ‘ Quiz’ which adorns this anniversary 
number. 


The Daily Mail 
Altogether the birthday is celebrated in fine style. 
The journal has always maintained an attitude at 
once independent and patriotic, and it has been and 
is notable for its list of contributors and for the high 

level of its articles. 


The Saturpay REviEW Seventieth Anniversary Number was sold out on Monday, and a second edition 
was issued on Wednesday morning. An event so exceptional in weekly journalism is the most eloquent 
commentary on the success of the Saturpay REvIEWw. 


Printed for the P 
Paul, in the 


, Tue Saturpay Revmw, Lrv., 9 King Street, Covent Garden (Telephone: Gerrard 3157, two lines 


in the Parish of St. 


Square, London, W.6; Saturday, November 14, 1925. 
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